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“A Thurber Carnival” 


MELVILLE CANE 


The face 
Deadpan, 

The voice 
Deadsober, 

The treatment, 
The texture, 

A tricky mixture 


Of overtones and understatement. 


You’re at the entry 

Of a bewildering country. 

Here, 

There’s much of import to impart 


And more than meets the callous ear. 


Observe the horse behind the cart, 
Absorb the shocks 
Of paradox. 


Discover the uncommon sense 
That lurks around irrelevance, 
And witness man’s fatuity 


When shackled to congruity; 


And chuckle at the irony 


That salts the human comedy, 


And revel in that airy land, 
That daffy, quite-contrary land, 
Where Thurber’s sly executors 


Unreel their mad non sequiturs. 


The Keeper 


Jutta SAVARESE 


HE STORE would close in 

half an hour. She pushed the 
books back onto the shelves, 

filling the gaps that were like holes 
in the broken faces of old people. 
She replaced them swiftly and ac- 
curately, unconsciously hurrying to 
finish. Past the partition that di- 
vided the lending library from the 
rest of the department store she 
could see the dwindling crowds on 
the main floor and the blackness of 
the rainy September night that 
pressed against the heavy glass doors. 
The final jabbing of cash registers 
rang shrilly as some of the girls 
began to count out their banks 


ahead of time; there was evident in 
the sound the essence of their hurry, 
the knowledge of someone waiting. 

The librarian, whose name was 
Helen Carmichael, looked around 
her at the precise little concession 


blocked in with shelves of books. 


Everything was finished and in 
place and she could just as well have 
begun to close out, but she would 
wait until the bell sounded. One of 
the duties of her job as assistant to 
Mrs. Banks, who was manager of 
the library, was having to work 
late every Thursday night when the 
store stayed open until nine. For an 
hour or so after six she would be 
kept busy with people entering just 
in time to make commuters’ trains 
home or to catch a show. But after 
eight almost no one came. The li- 
brary took on a haunted look and 
sometimes she would find herself 
humming some tune she did not 


really know, and a strange feeling 
of restlessness would touch her. She 
would hurry to get everything fin- 
ished, and then, like tonight, she 
would wonder what it was she 
hurried toward. 

Later, washing up in the locker 
room, she would see the others as 
they bent toward the dim mirrors, 
slashing their mouths with lipstick, 
talking about their dates for that 
night or what they were going to 
cook for their husbands when they 
got home; outside, she would pass 
the men waiting, smoking cigar- 
ettes, leaning against the store, 
straining for the particular face. It 
was not a bitterness she felt but a 
stripped weariness, and if sometimes 
a hunger assailed her as she walked 
down the darkened street there was 
always the thin but constant food 
of merely going-on. 

The store guard passed her desk 
on his way toward the front, reach- 
ing the door just as the closing bell 
sounded. She watched him fastening 
the door against the small group 
of late shoppers who had been about 
to enter, and she saw their gestures 
of annoyance and cajolery as the 
guard gestured in impatient refusal. 
There was in particular one very 
tall man in a brown-checked coat 
who managed to get far enough 
into the store to talk with the 
guard. They stood there discussing 
something for what must have been 
several minutes, but finally the 
guard shook his head and the tall 


man seemed to be satisfied and left. 
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That was when, beginning to take 
the receipts out of the register, she 
became aware of the small, dark 
man standing at the shelves. He 
must have been concealed by the 
alcove; she had not seen him before 
and she was quite certain no one 
had been there when the guard had 
passed. He stood at the bookshelves 
now with his hands thrust into his 
pockets and a gesture of furtiveness 
mingled with the challenging way 
he surveyed the shelves, as though 
mocking the books and what was 
in them. Somehow, he made an im- 
pression of cold skepticism on 
Helen. His were not like the other 
hands that dived greedily toward 
the novels, jabbing and pecking at 
them with inquisitive indifference. 
It was as though he searched—with- 
out even hoping to find it—for 
something good enough, or dif- 
ferent enough, or bad enough to 
make him take his hands out of his 
pockets. 

Helen spent ten minutes making 
up her bank—a job that took only 
five minutes ordinarily—and when 
she had finished he was still there, 
seeming not to have moved at all. 
She was confused, almost annoyed 
for a minute, and then she decided 
not to wait. She would speak to 
him; she would ask him if there 
were anything special he wanted. 

“Is he gone?” a voice seemed to 
say. 

For a moment it seemed no one 
had spoken, that it was the skeletal 
hand of her own imagination that 
had delved into its nightmare sack 
of outrageous possibilities and lifted 
aloft this thing most impossible of 
all. 


“Don’t let him see you look,” 
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the voice said, and this time the 
hand, bony still, bore high the 
fleshy reality. 

“What?” She felt like a fool as 
she said this; it was a line for an 
idiot in a play, a perfect line—in- 
sane, stupid, complete. 

“Listen,” he said, and he did not 
seem to speak to her but directly 
ahead to the frivolous jackets of the 
books he had not touched. ““There’s 
a man outside, a tall man in a 
brown-checked coat; he’s been talk- 
ing to the guard. . .” His voice 
was rough and yet weak; it was 
the voice of someone who yells once 
in the night-street, waking you up 
but telling you nothing. 

But now the lines were better, or 
perhaps not better but just more 
inclusive; the part had been padded, 
perhaps, and she could be at least 
a voluble fool. 

““He’s gone,” she said. ““He spoke 
to the guard, but now he’s gone 
. . . The guard’s gone too. The 
store’s closed.” She heard the insane 
insipidity of the words and won- 
dered that she did not think to say, 
“Why? What do you care? Who 
are you?” 

“Which way do you leave?” he 
asked, and dumbly she pointed 
toward the employee’s exit. 

“Will they stop me?” 

She looked at him, still half ex- 
pecting a joke of some kind. But 
his mouth remained a scar slit across 
bitterness. 

“No. Only if you have a pack- 
es 
“Come on, then,” he said. “Do 
you have to stop anywhere on the 
way? Do you have a coat?” 

“No.” 


“Come on then.” 
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They walked together toward 
the exit. He spoke to her only once 
and she could not see his face di- 
rectly, but she caught, in a mirror, 
a swift impression of pure bitter- 
ness. ““You’ve got nothing to gain, 
you know,” he said, and she saw 
herself in the brief glass, nodding. 

The exit was clogged with sales- 
people, and it was she who seemed 
the stranger, hesitating for a second 
before the door guard, shivering as 
she felt her companion’s hand on 
her arm. But he was only holding 
open the door for her, and the 
menace on his face could not have 
been all she saw, for no one was 
screaming, no one but herself inside 
herself, screaming and running. 

The umbrella-clogged crowd 
saved her finally; she delved into it 
as into water, losing herself in its 
depth. They were outside, she was 
safe, and she ran awkwardly, feel- 
ing she would fall. 

The bus was crowded and she 
experienced a familiar sense of ac- 
ceptance in the midst of its tight- 
ness. The bus was part of her life: 
a bitter part in the morning when 
the cruel factualness of it mocked 
the so-lately left dreams. Coming 
home, when it was dark, the bus 
ran through the night streets, 
toward supper, the stove, the room 
that held the bed . . . and dreaming. 

Quite suddenly she realized that 
what had happened that night had 
been itself almost like a dream. It 
too had filled her with panic and 
excitement and, now that it was 
over, she felt—she did not know 
what she felt . . . She groped hur- 
riedly for the bell, fearful of miss- 
ing her stop. 

When she found the lock and 
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pushed the key into it, the voice, 
almost familiar, almost known, said, 
“Go in now; I’m right behind you,” 
and she almost dropped the key 
because she had been so startled, 
but now she was not trembling any 
longer. 

The room was dark and she 
switched on the light, which 
brought a silver scurrying of cock- 
roaches. After that she made no 
motion, knowing that now he would 
be the one to speak and to decide. 

“I’m _ staying,” he said, very 
loudly, as though anticipating pro- 
test. But he was no quieter when it 
did not come. “I don’t think you’d 
better try to make me go.” She 
shivered stupidly as he shrugged 
off the rain-wet coat and threw it 
over the back of one of the small 
green kitchen chairs. Vaguely she 
remembered back to the summer 
before when she had spent her va- 
cation painting them, arranging 
and rearranging the one small room. 
The man’s gesture was easy, fa- 
miliar, almost brazen. It was the 
gesture of someone coming home. 
Except that he had never had a 
home. You could tell that by look- 
ing at him. He was born for run- 
ning away, for restlessness, for a 
fast train or slow freight, it didn’t 
matter which, just so long as it 
moved. His name, she knew in- 
stinctively, would never be printed 
under a doorbell. 

“Why are they after you? Who 
is after you?” She had not turned 
to face him. There was something 
less cold in his words than what she 
had seen. 

“Kelly,” he said. “Kelly, the cop 
at the door. A million feet tall in 
a brown-checked coat. A million 
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feet running after you, a million 
checks every one against your name. 
Kelly’s his name—don’t forget it. 
As for why he wants me,” his voice 
dipped mockingly, “I'll never tell 
you.” 

She swung to face him, made 
falsely brave by the anger and 
outrage. 

“But why did you follow me? 
Why me? How will you.. .” 

“T don’t know how .. . not yet. 
But there’s time to figure, isn’t 
there?” He smiled, and the smile 
was a wound on his face. “There’s 
sleep and how we’ll manage—there’s 
all night, isn’t there? And tomorrow 
...and now... supper. We'll have 
supper. Only first . . .”” He moved 
toward her and she made no mo- 
tion except to put her hand to her 
mouth. 

“That,” he said. “Why do you 
keep doing it?” 

“What?” 

“Rubbing your mouth.” 

“i... Bees.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “I see. You got 
a harelip, but you shouldn’t keep 
doing that. I bet you do that all 
the time. Especially when you’re 
nervous . . . especially when you 
don’t know what’s coming next...” 

"Oe B.D sce 

“Rubbing it with your hand,” 
he said. ““Nobody’d hardly notice it 
except you keep touching it .. .” 

She swung away toward the stove, 
blind with anger and humiliation, 
and later, when it was dark and not 
even a faint light fought against 
the blackness outside, beyond the 
fear and the hate, there was this 
sense of complete outrage that he 
had mentioned her lip. People did 
not mention her lip. And all night, 
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awake and listening, she could not 
help touching it. 


It was like school, when you did 
not have to plan or choose, but only 
obey. It was he who cut the bread 
for the meal they ate at night .. . 
who put the butter-dish back in its 
place in the icebox . . . who told 
her they would have to get more 
milk in the morning. It was he who 
found the place in the closet where 
the few extra blankets and pillows 
were and fixed his bed on the floor, 
wordlessly daring her into either 
protest or fear, mocking her own 
numb silence that came in answer. 
In the morning it was he who 
awakened first and called her, so 
that she lay there, sleep-heavy, his 
hand on her shoulder, while she 
wondered how long he had stood 
there in silence. She pulled a robe 
around her with jerky anger, 
clutching her clothes to her, dress- 
ing in the bathroom as she had un- 
dressed the night before, hurriedly, 
confusedly, her hands fumbling and 
awkward. 

“The store closes at five-thiry,” 
he told her when she came out of 
the bathroom. “You'll be here at a 
quarter past six.” He was detaining 
her like a child not yet released to 
seek school, a child who must wait 
until instructions have been given 
and dismissal made. “Ring three 
times,” he said, “everytime you 
come ... For as long as I stay. 
And give a call here, I think you 
better make it every hour. . . just 
so I ‘don’t get any lonesome ideas.” 

She made breakfast and did not 
speak to him, hating him as he sat 
across the small green table from 
her, hating the light sense of fa- 
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miliarity that eased his actions, so 
that all of his strain of the night 
before was gone, and only the bit- 
terness remained. He spoke care- 
lessly, like someone who brushes 
past you murmuring something less 
than an apology, almost an insult. 

“You can always get the cops,” 
he said, grinning. “It can always be 
Kelly who rings three times instead 
of you. Maybe you can get rid of 
me that way. Or maybe. . . maybe 
they don’t get me. Maybe I'll just 
know you tried to fix it so they 
would. Remember that . . . what- 
ever you do Ill know . . . remember 
it, but do whatever you want.” 

“You coward,” she said to him, 
trembling with an unfamiliar in- 
tensity that she guessed to be fury. 
“They'll hunt you down,” she said, 
sickened at her own melodramatic 
words, and their eyes rested in the 
bitter intimacy of hands touching. 

A dozen times that day she left 
the floor to call the police, to tell 
Kelly, burrowing a dime out of her 
purse because she was not allowed 
to use the library phone for out- 
going calls—a dozen times. And 
once, as she reached the decision of 
desperation, the bell at her elbow 
rang, and it was his voice. 

“You didn’t call me,” he said. “I 
get nervous not knowing. By the 
way,” he said, “I’m washing your 
window. You don’t mind, do you? 
There are a couple of cats fighting 
in the yard. It gives me something 
to watch while you’re away. I hope 
you don’t mind...” and she thought 
she heard laughter, but she could 
be sure only of the insolent clicking 
off in her ear. 

It was fear that kept her from 
action—she told herself it was only 
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fear. She came home that night 
bitter to match his bitterness, strong 
with a strength to conquer him and 
she had instead been undone by 
weakness. 

She found him slumped in the 
old green chintz-covered chair that 
looked so strangely un-empty, and 
she saw the sweat on his face and 
heard the exhaustion of his breath 
from the effort of having risen to 
let her in. He flamed with fever, 
and all that night, as he labored in 
delirium, she listened to his ravings. 
“Standing in the rain . . . standing 
four hours in the rain . . . when it 
rains at night bugs fly in the win- 
dows ... flies and beetles and bugs. 
You should have kept your window 
shut. All the hiding places .. . find 
all the hiding places when you run 
... libraries . . . stores . . . museums. 
Safe there . . . safe . . . but you 
can’t stay. Can’t stay ... turn you 
out... lock you in...” 

She made him some soup, her 
hands trembling on the slick round 
can, but he wasn’t able to swallow, 
and her own supper went un- 
touched. She eased him to her bed 
and sat beside him most of the 
night, her hand on his forehead 
burning with his fever, the pulse of 
his temple quivering under her 
shivering fingers. He spoke in loose 
delirium, and she found herself 
rocking with a kind of humming— 
rocking and humming and strangely 
content until once, urgently, he 
reached out and grasped her wrists 
and held them together tightly 
against himself until, with a gesture 
of repulsion, she drew away from 
him and crept, in darkness, away to 
her bed on the floor. 

Vaguely, before sleep came, she 
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noticed that the floor had been 
scrubbed, and the bottles and things 
under the sink washed; the moon- 
light struck harshly through the 
newly-cleaned windows. 

In the morning the sickness had 
gone, and the restlessness was like a 
tangled weed sprung from the 
fever’s heat. Her back was twisted 
and stiff from the floor, and she 
dropped the coffee pot, feeling the 
hot sear of water burning her wrist, 
the thick brown grounds splattering 
the oilcloth. Now her hate was a 
different thing, tinged with em- 
barrassment and a vague angry 
shame, along with other feelings she 
could less easily name. She did not 
look at him as she brought his break- 
fast and set it on the sill before the 
window where he sat looking out at 
the weed-thick backyard. She stood 
before the stove drinking her own 
coffee, her back to him, her wrist 
still tingling where it had been 
scalded. Finally, almost anticipating 
protest, she said, “I’m going out. I 
can’t stay cooped up here all day.” 
But when he did not object, she no 
longer wanted to go. She found the 
Sunday streets hot and querulous, 
and the movie at which she forced 
herself to sit for half an hour was 
gibberish and an enigma too useless 
to even try to understand. Her steps 
back home were hesitant with inde- 
cision. She was free—unbound and 
free to do whatever she decided. 
And incapable of decision . . . 

The time came later that day 
when an excess of conflicting feel- 
ing tended to cancel all emotion and 
to leave upon her the silt of almost 
complete torpor. After the laxity of 
permitting her to leave the house 
alone that afternoon, he forced her 
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to accompany him out that night, 
saying that the fever had left him 
restless, and that if it was late 
enough and they pretended to be 
lovers walking he would be safe. 
She stiffened at the words and under 
the pressure of his hand that grasped 
hers at his side forcing her to walk 
close to him past the darkened Sun- 
day-night shop windows. Though 
they lived together in one room, it 
was impossible that any person they 
passed on the street could be more 
a stranger to her than the man as 
close as her own hand. It was im- 
possible to form even the sense of 
slightest contact with him, for he 
withheld the understanding of him- 
self with a jealous greed. 

Walking in the darkness, she heard 
him say, “Traps . . . everything’s 
either a trap, or a cage. Ever since 
I can remember somebody’s been 
trying to spring the lock on me. If 
it wasn’t some cop or some jail it 
was me twelve years old and jump- 
ing the wall at the home. I didn’t 
ever stop jumping that wall. A kids’ 
home with a matron who had a pas- 
sion for a cat-o’-nine tails. And out- 
side .. . a world with the same.” 
But he was not really speaking to 
anyone unless it was to himself. 

From the reluctance of her 
wearying anger there sprang the 
memory of old loneliness, and she 
saw, in the reflecting glass, the rec- 
ollection of the young girl she had 
known, fifteen and harelipped, 
fierce with loneliness, a girl who 
had walked past these windows and 
pretended that she was not walking 
alone. She had dreamed in those 
days and writhed with longing as 
she ached with impatience. They 
were silent as they walked together, 
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and for the first time the image, 
unpretended, was double. But the 
dream, made flesh, was distortion. 

They had been finishing break- 
fast and he had begun to say some- 
thing as lunatic as, “Never mind 
the dishes, I can—” when the knock 
came at the door and it was the 
painters. She had forgotten about 
them, and she wondered how that 
could be when she had been so ex- 
cited about their coming and she 
had had to coax and threaten Mr. 
Freeman for so long. 

“Send them away,” he told her, 
standing hidden behind the half- 
opened door. 

“But they won’t come back.” 

“Tt’s now or never, lady ... 
the painter, a little round man, said, 
suspicious and wondering at her in- 
decision. 


> 


” 


“Send them away... 
“Go away,” she said. “I’m sorry, 
but go away.” 
“Tt’s your funeral, lady.” 
. please, just go 


away... 

She didn’t speak to him again 
after that. Not while she finished 
the dishes, nor combed her hair, nor 
dressed, remembering briefly the 
last time she had worn this dress... 
last Thursday night when it rained, 
when she had taken her time mak- 
ing up her bank because there was 
no reason for hurry .. . when it was 
a million years ago. She thought of 
how she had been excited about the 
painting for such a long time ahead, 
about fixing up the house. It could 
have made her happy for a few 
days, for a whole week perhaps— 
until it would all be done and per- 
fect and useless, and she would 
wonder why she had bothered. 
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Later she stood for a long minute 
before the display window outside 
the department store and looked at 
the reflection of her face above the 
bright red dress that was new in the 
window. She looked so different in 
the reflection, she thought, bright 
and unashamed and quite unaware 
that she had never worn a red dress 
in her life. 

That afternoon, for the first time 
since he came, she took her full 
relief, not cutting it short as she 
usually did to make one of the -un- 
ending hourly calls which he used 
as a rein and threat upon any possi- 
bility of betrayal. 

Afterwards there was a moment 
of panic until the rescue of ra- 
tionalization descended. Calmly she 
told herself that she had bought the 
dress to wear to the store Christmas 
party. It was foolish that she had 
always dreaded the parties before, 
found them a nightmare, and dull, 
and herself the dullest of all. She 
told herself that she had bought this 
dress—with the hem yet to be taken 
up, and the extra blessing of the 
thought which that would involve 
—so that in the three months be- 
tween now and Christmas she could 
think of the day she would wear it, 
mentally drawing close to the time 
when all of this impossible craziness 
would be over. 

When she got back to the library 
there had been no call for her; men- 
tally she made a note to buy some 
red thread on the way home. 

She bore home the red dress like 
a dubious banner, harsh and newly- 
sewn. There was a small hidden 
shame in her for what she con- 
sidered the rashness of her purchase, 
and to conceal this she struck out 
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at an alternate anger: he would have 
to go, there would have to be some 
way of getting rid of him. She 
scrounged around for her bus fare, 
her fingers tangling in the sales slip 
for the dress, touching the depleted 
fold of bills that was her salary. 
Unconsciously she counted off the 
amount that would have to go for 
rent. The thought was decidedly 
displeasing, not only because of the 
small sum that would be left, but 
because the idea of rent brought 
with it the accompanying odium of 
Mr. Freeman who would be around 
to collect it. She hated his damp, 
devious ways, the purposeless and 
annoying mannerisms with which he 
attempted to dignify an ultimate 
nonentity. He would be there 
shortly after she got home that 
night—he came always on the first 
Monday of the month, knowing 
exactly what time she got home, 
ringing the bell no more than five 
minutes after she had gotten in, in 
the ridiculous three-time signal, as 
though there could be some loath- 
some secret between them. 

The bus had already come when 
she realized the significance of the 
signal, of its exactness with the one 
she had been forced to adopt. If 
someone else were to use that signal 
tonight, if someone beside herself 
were to ring the bell so that he 
would open the door... She thought 
of Freeman, inquisitive, belligerent, 
unrelentingly curious, and of the 
other . . . She had only to be a few 
minutes late. She had only to wait 
and in some way passivity would be 
the most deadly attack of all. Stand- 
ing back a step from the bus stop, 


she let the crowd spill forward past 
her. 
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She had not realized that just a 
few minutes would make the dif- 
ference between late afternoon and 
nearly dark. When the later bus 
finally moped down the intermina- 
ble crosstown route, the street lights 
had already snapped on, and their 
thin blaze together with a steady 
rain that deepened the darkness, 
made what she had done appear im- 
mense and irrevocable. Now, she 
thought viciously, now it’s all taken 
care of ... one way or another... 
by now something’s happened . . . 
it’s all done . . . something .. . 
whatever... 

The bus lurched convulsively, 
sagged, and then inched forward 
with a sickening hesitancy. She 
glanced out of the window beside 
which she sat. Two policemen were 
standing in the middle of the street, 
their slickers already glazed with 
rain, their figures gargantuan as 
they stood next to each other, im- 
patiently motioning the traffic 
around some obstruction that 
blocked the way. She strained to see 
what it was and without wanting to 
do so found herself staring into the 
face of a man who had been run 
over, a thick, red-faced man lying 
on his back in the wet gutter. The 
crowds were watching from the 
sidewalk opposite, and a girl in a 
short black coat was kneeling be- 
side him, holding his head, and the 
policemen were swinging their flash- 
lights like overgrown acolytes, 
quickly, dizzyingly, so that her head 
swung and her stomach lurched, 
and suddenly it was late . . . so late 
...and in a panic she swung from 
the halted bus, tripping, almost fall- 
ing, running, knowing it was late, 
having to get home, seeing the dark- 
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ness and the man lying in the wet 
gutter and everything that was ter- 
rible and could not be undone. 

She was sick, stumbling up the 
steps to her flat, unable to breathe, 
suddenly dizzy, and the handrail 
was shaking so that she had to stand 
still, to put down her head, to try 
to breathe. But it was only for a 
second and then she was able to 
hurry on up, to clutch at the door- 
knob, to fall inside. 

“You’re wet,” he said. “Come 
here, get dry . . .” Perhaps he did 
not hear her afterwards in the bath- 
room, laughing and retching; she 
was crazily dry-eyed and mute 
when she came out. 

Something had made her run and 
tremble and fear, and now—silent, 
uncomprehending — she wondered 
what it had been, and she clung to 
the taste of the sickness in her 
mouth with its hint and promise of 
remembrance. 

Supper came, and night, and after 
it they sat together in the listless 
aftermath of panic, neither of them 
saying anything. She could not stop 
watching him, seeing his uneasiness, 
seeing that there was something he 
would say now, and waiting for him 
to say it. She remembered his con- 
cern for her when she had come 
rushing in—because she was wet, 
because she was late—and she 
waited, wondering what he would 
say, her imagination making possi- 
ble all things except the thing that 
could be finally true. 

Later, because there was almost 
nothing left in the house to eat, she 
went down to the supermarket that 
stayed open until nine. And this 
time it was easy and automatic—to 
go out and come back . . . going 
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only for what you had meant to go 
for . . . without any hesitancy or 
indecision or half - determination. 
Only to the store. Only for food... 

It was late, after eleven, when he 
stood up, full of the night’s restless- 
ness, and she had imagined every- 
thing—horror and attack and even 
softness—except the fact that he 
would say: “It’s time. I'll go now.” 

At first the words meant nothing, 
but in a second, like sickness filling 
her mouth, comprehension became 
inescapable. With a swift, violent 
gesture she reached out and grabbed 
his arms, so that for a moment he 
was startled, made captive by the 
impulsiveness of her act. “Don’t 
go,” she said. 

“What?” he asked, as though she 
spoke a language he did not know. 

“Stay,” she said quickly, full of 
terror, her face contorted with the 
sound of the strange alien words 
that spilled from her own mouth. 
“You’re only being kind,” she said. 
“You don’t want to frighten me 
any more. You don’t want me to 
get in trouble .. . You didn’t care 
in the beginning. But now it’s dif- 
ferent. You do care . .. you're 
trying to be kind to me. You think 
I still want you to go away. You 
don’t know that... you think... 
you don’t know . . .” the words 
tumbled, frothing, springing like a 
tree, long barren, that burgeons 
rather than blossoms before late, 
urgent fruition. 

He freed himself suddenly, so 
that she fell back a step, her hand 
covering her mouth that had spoken 
the words, her face the enigmatic 
mask of apprehension and hope. 

“Let go of me,” he said, shrug- 
ging her off, his smile bitter with 
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humor. “You make me sick.” 

She observed him, her hand still 
at her mouth, her face loosened like 
a ravelling. She watched him shrug 
insolently into his coat; he moved 
slowly toward the door, and she 
stood watching. He said, ““Go back 
to the library, run back to your 
books,” and, motionless, she watched 
his mouth make the words. But 
when he came to the door she was 
adamant standing there, quietly bar- 
ring his way. 

“No,” she said, her voice no more 
than a whisper. 

“Beat it,” he told her threaten- 
ingly. 

“No.” And her voice contained 
no threat. It was quiet, terribly 


still and sure, and her tense hard- 
ness was like a drawn contrast to 
the softness she had spilt. 


“Twenty seconds,” she said, her 
voice so thin that, without know- 
ing, he bent to listen. ““No more 
than that. Twenty seconds after 
you leave I’ll say to Kelly he just 
went, and I'll tell him the street— 
and which way and the color of 
your shoes. Twenty seconds,” she 
said, “and I think you'll be afraid.” 
Afterwards she moved away from 
the door, so sure that she did not 
even watch to see the face of his 
defeat. 

She dreamed that night... a 
dream of a wasteland in which she 
starved and through which she went 
on her hands and knees, starving 
and searching for food and not 
much caring whether she found it 
or not. And in the dream she was 
suddenly no longer hungry, but 
comforted and well-fed and fat. 
And then it seemed she thought 
once again of that barren place 
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from which she had come, and she 
awakened, urgent with fear and a 
terriblé relief . .. 

The next morning she arose early, 
watching him sleep as she dressed, 
his face solid and unreadable against 
the cold linoleum of the floor where 
his head had rejected the pillow. 
When he got up she put out the 
buns she had bought the night be- 
fore and made him a special toast, 
frying the slices with particular 
care. And as, wordlessly, he pushed 
aside the plate and sat smoking, she 
smiled dispassionately, gathering up 
her purse and gloves. “Call me,” 
she said, “every hour . . . ten past 
every hour, I think. And if I’m not 
there . .. if I’m busy, you'll call 
again, won’t you?” He seemed en- 
tirely remote but she knew that he 
heard. “Some sound,” she said. 
“There'll have to be something so 
Pll know you’re calling from here. 
It would be useless otherwise. I know 
what,” she said; “you'll click that 
light on and off, the one that 
catches. I’d know that sound any- 
where.” She laughed. “Every hour 
when you call do that.” She opened 
the door. “You won’t forget, will 
you?” she said. “I know you haven’t 
got a gun... or money. How long 
after the first hour you forget to 
call would it take Kelly to find 
you?” she asked him, pretending 
that it was a mocking smile, but 
knowing that she felt no mockery 
but only the need to smile. 

The change in herself was deli- 
cate and rare, fierce with its ir- 
revocable strength. It was not that 
she became suddenly companionable 
or talkative toward those with 
whom she worked, but rather that 
she felt suddenly in command of 
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herself, and the prospect, the possi- 
bility of happiness seemed never too 
far away. She found the people who 
came to the library possessed of a 
sudden fascination, and she went 
out of her way to be helpful to 
them, so that one day a week later 
a small old lady who had previously 
been considered a special nuisance 
presented her with an old well- 
ironed handkerchief as a present 
for her kindliness. There were mom- 
ents of sudden, deep depression, but 
the hope always came back, quick 
and strong, like a flush of blood. 
There were so many things to worry 
about when you cared: how you 
looked and what you said and 
whether people liked you — even 
though he seemed quieter now than 
ever, and never noticing. All of 
existence was difficult and exciting 
but she grasped it greedily. The 
other librarians regarded her with a 
new admiration, teasing her about 
her frequent phone calls, admiring 
his voice. The land was warm and 
green and full . . . but she could 
never forget the rocks.and the 
nightmare that had sustained 
wakening. 

She had asked for nothing. For 
years an objectless love had been 
nourished on loneliness alone. But 
now the rocks were not enough. 
She spoke quietly and happily to 
him, disregarding the fact that he 
did not answer. She ascribed his 
muteness to indecision, his aloof- 
ness not to bitterness but to some 
more tender feeling she made no 
attempt to catalogue. Not once did 
she slacken in her decisiveness: he 
must call, he must come to the li- 
brary on certain days when she 
would pretend not to know him but 
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would watch him standing at the 
shelves and feel an impossible con- 
tent. Impossible, too, was the gaug- 
ing of his reactions. He seemed to 
have none beside silence, beside a 
quiet, untelling waiting. Or, if he 
had, she did not look to see. Her 
confidence was monumental; not 
fully asserting success, she neverthe- 
less admitted of nothing but its 
possibility. The situation, she told 
herself, needed merely some 
impetus, some compelling incident 
that would force an acknowledg- 
ment of the feeling shared. 

It was then that she told him he 
was going to have a birthday. 
“Tomorrow, Paul,” she said. “Be out 
when I come home and then give 
me a little time—an hour maybe. 
Pll hurry, V’ll make an hour be 
enough. I’ll fix the party and then 
you'll come.” Her voice was a mix- 
ture of threat and coaxing that read 
like a misprint of cuing. He did not 
answer at once. And then when he 
said, ““Do I wear a black tie?” he 
laughed cynically, and she heard 
only the laughter, altering its sound 
to match her own. 

She spent every free minute that 
day planning for the party — ac- 
knowledging for the first time what 
it was she felt, why it was she had 
bought the red dress, admitting to 
herself like one burning a final 
bridge that she hated the Christmas 
party and the torture it represented. 
Tomorrow it would all be different, 
because she needed it to be dif- 
ferent, because he did like her, be- 
cause—fiercely, to keep back the 
dissenting terror—he was afraid, 
because she would make him... 

The dress was too long, but she 
had used candles instead of lights 
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and the dress was beautiful—and 
she had never worn red before and 
the face above the dress as she had 
glimpsed it in the mirror was the 
face of happiness and none that she 
had ever known before. 

She was aware of her eagerness as 
she waited for him to come, of her 
anxiousness only slightly less for her 
hurry, of the relief that came with 
his coming. 

“Sit down,” she said. “Don’t 
stand there, Paul. Oh, the cham- 
pagne—you can open the cham- 
pagne. Did you ever... did you 
ever have any? I mean... . I never 
did. Only I thought it would be 
nice . . . champagne and candles, 
Paul. Do you like the candles? 
They’re peach-colored. You can’t 
tell with the lights out... but that’s 
what they are, peach, and I bought 
roses and caviar, Paul. You’ll never 
guess what they charge for 
caviae ... 

He did not answer and she rushed 
on, spilling words all around her to 
stuff the empty silent places with. 
He did not mention the dress, but 
she knew he saw, and soon—it was 
just a matter of waiting—soon he 
would tell her. . 

It was then that he spoke about 
the surprise. “Something real spe- 
cial,” he told her, beginning to 
laugh easily, joining in at last, she 
felt—joining the fullness of her joy. 

“What is it, oh, what is it, Paul? 
Tell me . . .” But he would not. 
She was even more nervous then, 
giddy and happy to hurting, and 
now at last she felt so much happi- 
ness that she didn’t know what to 
think . . . because this was a dream, 
a wish materializing, and even when 
praying one does not actually ex- 
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pect, or really believe... 

They sat together, like children 
waiting in the candlelight, and be- 
cause she was full of happiness she 
said, ““You won’t ever be in prison, 
Paul.” She was reassuring him, tell- 
ing him. “You'll never have to go to 
prison, Paul.” 

“No more bars, eh, baby?” 

“No .. . no, don’t even talk 
about it—” 

“No cops,” he said, “no keys, no 
walls . . . nothing locking me in- 
side.” 

That was when she put her hand 
over his mouth, covering the words 
because she would not listen to 
them, covering the words that hurt, 
but not the smile that hovered 
flickeringly above the shadow- 
sucked candlelight. 

When the knock came she jumped 
up, fixing her dress before she went 
to answer, wondering what the de- 
livery boy would hold in his hands 
when she had opened the door. It 
wouldn’t matter—flowers—candy. 
It would be a gift, a first gift 
almost, a present like bread against 
hunger. 

*“Just a minute,” she called out, 
mainly to hear the happiness of her 
own voice, feeling the smile wreath- 
ing her face as she opened the door 
importantly, with almost a coy 
backing away. 

Even in all that time she had not 
forgotten his face. That was all she 
knew, his face . . . seen distantly 
the first time, seen now in candle- 
light . . . because he did not speak, 
because all he did was to stand there 
and wait, and even when Paul stood 
up and came toward them and she 
said, ““No... oh, no...” the man 
did not speak. 
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Paul walked across the room to 
Kelly. He was smiling at her now 
with an almost gentle mockery. 
With a swift, deliberate motion he 
bent to kiss her, his hands not touch- 
ing her, the single hard communion 
isolated and bitter on her mouth. 
“So long, sweetheart,” he said. It 
was mockery perhaps; it was not 
gentle. 

She sat for a long time after they 
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had gone. The candles burned down 
and the smell of smoke and wither- 
ing roses was thick in the small 
room. When an hour had passed 
she stood up and turned on the 
lights and took off the red dress. 
After that she went to the closet 
and, standing on one of the chairs, 
reached for her sewing kit. Then 
she sat down and began slowly to 
take up the hem. 


Exile to Life 


Hore STODDARD 


Here was the Ferris-wheel, confetti world 


He turned her loose in: not to pine or starve— 


Popcorn comes ankle deep here—but be whirled 


By merry-go-rounds to dizzy nowhere, carve 


Her name on anybody’s bench, glimmer 


With dazzled eyes through a blur of kicked-up dust, 


Lick sticky fingers, watch the wide skirts shimmer, 


And find gold, easy gold, in cupped hands tossed. 


To this, from the close tent of his regard 


He banished her. And yet, come one tomorrow, 


She neither found it strange nor held it hard. 


Or was it she had no more time for sorrow, 


Sensing that soon a night would come too deep 


For play or love or anything but sleep? 


Shore 


Leave 


WittiaMm E, Wrison 


ECAUSE the morning was 
B cool and the night’s rain had 

washed the city to a green- 
and-white freshness, he decided to 
walk from the station, and he set 
off in the direction of the Capitol, 
which squatted low in the distance 
above the treetops. Ahead of him, 
laughing and talking in loud voices, 
several enlisted men from his DE 
were knocking each other about on 
the sidewalk. He had seen them on 
the train from Norfolk and knew 
they were already a little drunk, 
and he was envious and, at the same 
time, sorry for them. On leave, such 
men were like children on Christ- 
mas Day, but children who eat too 
much candy Christmas morning and 
have no appetites left for dinner. 

As he overtook them, the en- 
listed men quieted, recognizing him, 
and saluted. 

“Good morning, Captain.” 

“Good morning.” 

He thought of the two stripes on 
his shoulder-boards. To these men 
he was “Captain,” their skipper; 
but in a few minutes he would be 
only another lieutenant among 
thousands in the city. The anonym- 
ity pleased him. 

“Take it easy,” he warned good- 
naturedly, as he passed. ““Remem- 
ber, there’s still a war on.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” they answered, 
grinning. 

He went on down the sidewalk 
ahead of them, and when he was 
almost out of earshot there was a 
sudden outburst of laughter among 


them. He imagined that one of them 
had made a guess about his plans for 
the next forty-eight hours and the 
rest had found it very funny to 
think of their skipper as just another 
sailor on shore leave like themselves. 
To boys of their age a man of thirty 
seemed beyond such pleasures. He 
quickened his stride and, turning a 
corner, got out of their sight. 

Well, he asked himself then, what 
were his plans for the next forty- 
eight hours? What was there for 
him to do? 

He realized that he had no plans. 
Coming ashore at Norfolk, in the 
States for the first time in two 
years, he had only said to himself 
that he had never seen the nation’s 
capital and he had decided to go 
there. He supposed he would take 
in the sights, have a good dinner in 
a good restaurant, go to a show per- 
haps. But none of these things really 
appealed to him. He knew that what 
he wanted more than anything else 
was a woman. 

But not just any woman, he 
amended quickly, not a woman 
such as those boys from his DE 
would settle for. She must be a 
woman he could talk to and who 
could talk to him, a woman whose 
voice would be gentle, who would 
be dressed as if she had dressed espe- 
cially for him and whom he could 
look at with pride across a table set 
with linen and candles and good 
silver, a woman who would hold a 
mystery for him still beyond the 
moment of possession, a woman— 
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He broke off abruptly in the middle 
of this thought, stopping at a street 
corner for the light to change. 

Such a woman could not be found 
on short notice. He had tried it on 
other leaves in other countries and 
had failed, and he was sure it could 
not happen here in his own country. 
There had been no such woman for 
him since the first year of the war. 
He told himself he had better stop 
thinking about women and get on 
with his sightseeing. 

For a while he succeeded. Sight- 
seeing filled the morning. After he 
found a room in a hotel and had a 
bath and changed to fresh khakis, 
he went out and saw the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial and the 
White House; and by noon, al- 
though the day had become humid 
and hot, the tension of the months 
at sea had eased and his mind 
seemed roomier, more comfortable 
somehow, than it had been for a 
long time. 

But at lunch the restlessness came 
back to plague him when he saw a 
girl in the restaurant at the table 
next to his. 

She was alone and she was wear- 
ing a Navy pin, and he noticed that 
particularly because such pins were 
no longer so common as they had 
been at the beginning of the war. 
He did not know whether it was 
because they had gone out of fash- 
ion or because girls had got used to 
their men being at sea. He had 
given such a pin to his wife when 
he went off to be “indoctrinated” 
at the outset of the war. 

The girl in the restaurant seemed 
very much shut within herself, ren- 
fermée, as he had learned to say 
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from the French in the landing at 
Saint Tropez. She was obviously 
long-practiced in keeping her eyes 
averted in public rooms full of uni- 
forms. He remembered what his 
wife had written in one of her first 
letters after he went to sea: “Dar- 
ling, New York is full of men in 
uniforms like yours and it gives me 
such an ache when I see them that 
most of the time I try not to look 
at them...” 

The girl was not so fair as his 
wife had been, although her eyes 
were gray and her skin very clear 
under the wave of chestnut hair 
that crept out from under her hat. 
But there was something about the 
way she held her head and the line 
of her long white throat into the 
deep V of her collar that brought 
back memories of his wife. 

After that, thinking of his wife, 
he tried very hard not to look at 
the girl. But when she finished her 
lunch and got up to go, he turned 
and watched her. 

When he returned to his food, a 
soldier at another table nearby was 
grinning at him. 

“Lots of women in this town,” 
the soldier said. “It’s a good place 
for a furlough.” 

“Yes, it should be,” he agreed. 

It should be, he repeated to him- 
self later, as he went out into the 
hot street. But for him it wasn’t. 
Not for him. He had learned better 
than to try to accept substitutes. 
For him there could be no substi- 
tutes for the brief happiness he had 
known before the war. 

But the memory of the girl in the 
restaurant haunted him, and from 
then on he was more aware than ever 
of the pretty girls he saw. It seemed 
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to him he had never seen so many 
all at once. That afternoon, he con- 
scientiously did the Corcoran; and 
afterward, to escape the heat and 
the saluting for a while, he had a 
solitary beer in a bar on F Street; 
and then he went back to the hotel 
and wrote a stack of souvenir post- 
cards. 

But all the while he kept think- 
ing about the girls he had seen in 
the streets and, more than the oih- 
ers, the girl he had seen in the 
restaurant; so that, late in the after- 
noon, when he saw her again, in the 
National Gallery—he ran into her 
alone in one of the rooms of the 
Chester Dale collection—he went 
straight toward her, and, forgetting 
his natural shyness and the self- 
knowledge he had gained from pre- 
vious leaves, he spoke to her. 

“You were sitting across from me 
in the restaurant at lunch,” he said. 
“I’m alone here, on leave — for 
forty-eight hours. I don’t know 
anybody. I wonder, would you—? 
I'd like to take you to dinner, if—” 

The girl’s gray eyes lifted and 
met his, in surprise at first, and 
then with a slow, steady, appraising 
look. She was tall, but not quite so 
tall as he was, and she stood calm 
and straight, a very poised and 
beautiful young woman, he 
thought, and in no way embarrassed 
by his invitation. 

“Yes,” she said, finally. “I saw 
you. Yes, I’d like to have dinner 
with you.” 

His heart, which seemed to have 
stopped during the inspection, 
leaped suddenly to life again. 

“T don’t know any of the good 
places,” he said. “Anywhere you 
say—” 
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“You must let me pay my own 
way,” she interrupted. “I won’t go 
otherwise. You must let me pay my 
way, and we'll go somewhere that’s 
really nice.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s just what 
I want—a place that’s nice, I mean 
—a place where they have white 
tablecloths.” 

She laughed, and he liked the way 
she laughed. 

“T know just the place,” she said, 
and took his arm; and when they 
arrived at the place, it turned out 
to be a restaurant in the hotel where 
he was staying. 

It was exactly what he had in 
mind, the right kind of place, a 
quiet dignified place, and the dinner 
was excellent and the linen was 
fresh and gleaming under the light 
of candles. 

They began with stingers; and 
that troubled him at first, because 
stingers had been his and his wife’s 
special drink for special occasions. 
They always had them the first 
night he was home, the few times 
he got leave at the beginning of 
the war. He suggested something 
else to the girl, but she was 
strangely insistent that they have 
stingers. 

“Glad to have you aboard,” he 
said, lifting his glass to her when the 
stingers came. 

“Glad to be aboard,” she said, 
promptly. 

Then they drank and his toast 
was to his wife and he knew, by 
the shadow that fell across the girl’s 
face, that she was drinking to the 
man who had given her the Navy 
pin and he knew also that the man 
who had given her the pin, like his 
wife, was dead. 


SHORE 


The girl did not tell him much 
about herself. She told him her 
name and said she worked in the 
Pentagon and explained that, with 
the day off, she had come into 
town to do some shopping and see 
the pictures at the National Gal- 
lery. That was about all. She was 
not the kind of girl who needed to 
talk about herself nor to probe for 
information about others. She was 
well-informed about many things, 
and she spoke in an original way, 
with a gentle quiet sense of the 
ridiculous that engaged him. 

As for himself, he told her his 
name and described some of the 
places he had seen during the war 
and said he was an architect before 
the war and hoped to be one again 
when the war was over. That, too, 
was about all. He did not tell her 
about his wife. 

In fact, neither of them felt a 
compulsion to talk, and there were 
long periods when they sat in si- 
lence, half-smiling at each other and 
listening to the music and enjoying 
the food and the wine. It was ex- 
actly as he had wanted it. 

It was exactly as he thought he 
wanted it at the end, too, when he 
asked her if she would like to go 
somewhere else for a drink or to 
dance. 

“There’s a nightclub on the roof 
here at the hotel, I think,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“No. Take me home now.” 

But later, in the cab, when he 
was taking her home, something 
changed. They sat without talking, 
as they had sat through much of 
the dinner, but the quality of their 
silence was different. He tried to 
analyze the difference and decided 
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that neither of them was sure of 
what they wanted beyond what 
they had already had. He found 
himself in the dilemma of wanting 
to stop the evening where it was 
and yet of wanting it never to end, 
and he suspected that she felt the 
same way. 

Finally, he took her hand and 
tried to explain what was in his 
mind. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” 
he began. “I can’t explain exactly 
what I mean, but—” 

“You don’t have to try,” she said. 
“Tt has been the same—it is the 
same—for me.” 

For a while after that, they sat 
holding hands in a better kind of 
silence, as the cab darted through 
the dark, tree-shaded streets. 

“May I kiss you?” he asked at 
last, suddenly. 

Her fingers stiffened and she 
shook her head, releasing her hand 
and drawing away from him; and 
then, for the first time, he was ill 
at ease. For the first time, there was 
misunderstanding between them, and 
she was aloof and shut within her- 
self again, as she had been when he 
saw her in the restaurant at noon. 
He knew he had blundered, and he 
wanted suddenly to tell her about 
his dead wife, explain that the kiss 
would have been for his wife, like 
the stinger and the toast at dinner. 
But he could not say that. It would 
have sounded ridiculous, if not 
morbid; and anyhow it was not al- 
together true. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “Of course—” 

He was looking at the Navy pin 
on her jacket. It gleamed in the 
dark, reflecting the light of the 
street lamps they passed. She saw 
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him looking at the pin and turned 
away, and thereafter he was silent 
until the cab drew up in front of 
her apartment. 

“I’m sorry,” he said again, as they 
walked up the winding stone path 
to the glass doors of the apartment 
building. “I hope—” 

She took his hand and pressed it 
warmly against her breast. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “It has 
been wonderful. Every bit of it. It 
was what I have needed, wanted— 
for a long time. Good-bye.” 

When he got back to the hotel, it 
was only ten o’clock and he stopped 
at the door of the hotel bar. It 
would do him good to have a drink, 
he told himself. Maybe he ought to 
get drunk. After all, like the men 
from his pe, he was a sailor on 
shore leave. But he did not want a 
drink. He went up to his room and, 
without turning on the light, un- 
dressed and threw himself on the 
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bed. 

For a long time he lay on the 
bed, unable to go to sleep, think- 
ing about his wife and the past and 
wondering how much longer the 
war would last and what he would 
do with himself in his loneliness 
after the war. He tried not to think 
too much about the girl. As he lay 
there, he could hear the tread of 
many feet on the sidewalk beneath 
the open window, and from time to 
time a woman’s laughter would rise 
above the hum and murmur of the 
voices. She was beautiful, he thought. 
But when at last the telephone rang 
on the bedside table, he let it ring 
three times before he picked it up. 

“T let it ring for a while because 
I wanted you to be sure it was 
what you really wanted,” he often 
teased his wife afterwards, when 
they talked about that last year of 
the war. 


Night and Day 


Harry Morris 


When did you leave, love? at my delight 


Or your despair? in the quiet rain of night 


Or the crystal, sun-drenched, burning air? 


Come back to my pillow, love, and spread your hair. 


Hemingways Tyrannous Plot 


THORNTON H. Parsons 


oR WHOM THE BELL TOLLs 
hb: a “plot” novel. On the first 

page Hemingway skilfully and 
unobtrusively makes us aware of 
the bridge, although it is not visible 
from the location of Robert Jor- 
dan and Anselmo on the mountain 
slope. Tension and danger are as- 
sociated with the bridge as Jordan 
focuses his binoculars on one of the 
military posts housing the fascist 
soldiers who guard it. The bridge 
and the apprehension about the task 
of blowing it will hover ominously 
over the subsequent conversations 
and actions of the three days’ story. 
This is Hemingway’s plan for cre- 
ating suspense and intensity, for 
investing with depth and import- 
ance the hours between this first 
scene and the actual explosion three 
days later. 

The excitement during Jordan’s 
violent quarrels with Pablo is 
heightened by our awareness that 
Pablo must be dealt with for the 
sake of the bridge. Jordan’s friend- 
ship with Anselmo and his ex- 
traordinary affinities with the 
intuitively wise gypsy, Pilar, seem 
more impressive because these rela- 
tionships flower in this dangerous 
mission of cooperative service to the 
Republic. Our constant awareness 
of the impending demolition raises 
the lyrical pitch of Jordan’s brief 
love affair with Maria. But even 
ordinary activities—the eating, 
drinking, smoking, and talking—are 
given a strange intensity by the 
suspension of the bridge over the 


story. 

This fierce concentration upon 
the bridge is the great strength of 
the novel, the source of unity. Ex- 
cept for the lapses from the present 
time, when Hemingway tries to 
give his story breadth by including 
pre-history, the tension remains 
high. The bridge serves the plot 
very well. 

Hemingway wishes to have the 
bridge serve the theme, too. This is 
much subtler. The project of the 
bridge is the test of idealism, of 
purity, of selflessness. Robert Jor- 
dan’s immediate perception that the 
orders are awkward and perilous is 
confirmed in the reactions of Pablo 
and El Sordo. Jordan and Sordo, 
however, uncomplainingly dedicate 
themselves to the welfare of the 
Republic. Hemingway’s implication 
is that fear and the desire for im- 
mediate comforts and pleasures must 
be dominated by courage and self- 
denial in one’s psychology. Fidelity 
to the bridge is the way to be true 
to one’s noblest self. 

It is also the way to be true to 
the good individuals directly in- 
volved in the project, for Heming- 
way tries to concentrate the 
emotional investment of several ex- 
cellent people in the assignment. 
Jordan blows up the bridge as much 
out of loyalty to his brief but ab- 
solute friendships, Hemingway im- 
plies, as out of loyalty to his best 
self. The relationships are supposed 
to be profounder because the people 
are capable of facing death for one 
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another. 

It is the way to be true to love. 
Although Jordan affirms, in an in- 
terior monologue, that love “is the 
most important thing that can hap- 
pen to a human being,” he places 
the bridge first. Honor, and devo- 
tion to the movement are Jordan’s 
spiritual center. 

It is the way to be true to the 
cause, and ultimately to humanity. 
To save the Republic for Spain by 
fighting against fascism is the no- 
blest way of preserving humane 
values that the present affords. 

Hemingway wants to gather all 
these idealisms into the project of 
the bridge, so that the plot and 
theme will converge in a powerful 
dramatic ending. The project calls 
for purity, for freedom from in- 
terested motives. We see quite early 
that Pilar will sacrifice Pablo in 
order to support Jordan’s plan: Jor- 
dan represents the Republic. An- 
selmo has no hesitation about 
throwing in his lot with Jordan. 
Older and weaker than Pablo, he 
courageously defies and insults him 
in the interests of the Republic. El 
Sordo unhesitatingly agrees to help 
although he doubts the wisdom of 
the official orders. Jordan subordi- 
nates his love for Maria to his task. 
These four—Pilar, Anselmo, Sordo, 
and Jordan — have extraordinarily 
pure motives. Hemingway dramat- 
ically underscores their perfection 
by depicting impurities in other 
characters. Pablo and Agustin rep- 
resent opposite defects: egocentric- 
ity and fanaticism. Pablo acts from 
motives of cowardice and selfish- 
ness. At best he has a provincial 
loyalty to the band. When he re- 
turns to it after his defection, his 
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motive is impure. These people are 
his people; so he will lead them to 
the Gredos. He returns out of lone- 
liness, not out of an exalted deter- 
mination to help the Republic and 
humanity by working and fighting 
with this group of people some of 
whom happen to be close to him 
emotionally. Agustin’s motives are 
impure because he serves the Re- 
public in a great spirit of blood- 
thirstiness, and thereby is diminished 
in his own humanity. (Anselmo, 
Pilar, and Jordan hate the killing, 
though they recognize that it is 
necessary.) Rafael and Primitivo 
represent another set of defects, of 
contrasting impurities. Rafael is ir- 
responsible; Primitivo is excessively 
responsible. Rafael cannot be de- 
pended upon to stay at his post. He 
leaves it to catch rabbits and allows 
a fascist patrol to ride up to the 
cave. Primitivo is right emotionally 
but wrong intellectually in wanting 
to go to Sordo’s aid during the 
fighting on the hilltop; and Robert 
Jordan has to restrain him for the 
sake of the bridge. Jordan leads the 
others toward the absolute convic- 
tion that everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the bridge. 

The bridge becomes a symbol for 
Hemingway’s new view of war as 
a form of what is almost a religious 
humility: “Once you saw it again 
as it was to others, once you got rid 
of your own self, the always rid- 
ding of self that you had to do in 
war. Where there could be no self. 
Where yourself is only to be lost.” 
Destroying the bridge according to 
the precise orders of Golz becomes 
a sort of knight’s mission. Jordan 
must achieve the right psychology, 
must act in a spirit of absolute 
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humility. 

Hemingway’s artistic investment 
in the dramatic ending is enormous. 
He pours into it sublime motives, 
highly restrained behavior, the 
quintessence of human experiences. 
The luxury of complex characteri- 
zation that Hemingway permits 
himself with Pablo is missing in the 
portrait we are given of Jordan. 
The persistent weaknesses of most 
men have been refined out. His 
lapses from perfect motive and per- 
fect control are few and short-lived. 
It does not cost him much struggle 
to give up future time with Maria. 
When he discovers that Pablo has 
stolen the detonator, he struggles 
with persona! anger but is soon able 
to subdue it when he remembers his 
devotion to Spain. 

Jordan is given uncanny percep- 
tive ability. He knows at once that 
Pablo cannot be trusted; when he 
first sees him he reflects that he has 
seen that sadness before in other 
men and he knows it presages be- 
trayal. He looks at Maria and real- 
izes he is in love with her; he will 
follow this intuition though it 
means he must violate “the second 
rule of the two rules for getting on 
well with people that speak Span- 
ish; give the men tobacco and leave 
the women alone.” Here, for the 
sake of the three-day plot, is another 
absolute excellence, love at first 
sight. Hemingway means us to fa 
in with Pilar’s mystic knowledge 
that Jordan will supply just the 
therapy needed to restore Maria to 
her psychic health. This therapy as- 
sumes another unalloyed excellence 
which Hemingway is seriously ask- 
ing us to believe in: a profound and 
genuine commitment by Robert 
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Jordan, not mere lust. Dick Diver, 
a wise and sensitive psychiatrist, got 
himself slowly and gradually into an 
unspeakable human predicament, 
but a plausible one, by combining 
love and therapy; but on the first 
night, Jordan, the college instructor 
and part-time dynamiter, launches 
into delicate psychic therapy with- 
out a qualm. Hemingway doesn’t 
allow us a doubt concerning Jor- 
dan’s infallibility. He can make love 
to this poor girl, and all will be well. 
As it turns out, Jordan is right 
about this, as he is right about Pablo. 
To lodge with the reader the ex- 
citement of Jordan’s and Maria’s 
encounters, Hemingway twice tries 
for a verbal counterpart to the 
rhythm of the sex act, a virtuosity 
reminiscent of some of the worst 
poems of E. E. Cummings. 

The second time that Jordan and 
Maria have sexual relations, the earth 
moves. Here is still another quint- 
essence, designed to support the 
love-at-first-sight one. This detail 
cannot be attributed to Heming- 
way’s desire merely to sustain the 
atmosphere of Spanish gypsy super- 
naturalism. The phenomenon is first 
reported by Jordan, before Pilar 
has a chance to suggest it. The earth 
has never moved for Jordan before, 
presumably because he did not have 
for the other women the purity of 
devotion that he has for Maria. 
Hemingway imports sexual mysti- 
cism into his novel for the sake of 
the plot. It is a further investment 
in intensity for the bridge: love at 
first sight governing sex that is not 
only therapeutic but mystic. Rare 
people are ready to sacrifice them- 
selves and their rare gifts for the 
cause emblemized by the bridge. 
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Through the least credible char- 
acter, Robert Jordan, Hemingway 
conveys his point to us many times: 
these rare purities and quintessences 
impart a quality to one’s life that 
transcends time. Seventy hours dur- 
ing which a man can fall in love 
completely and can be utterly true 
to his ideals are as good as seventy 
years. Fulfillment comes through 
absolute humility and through ab- 
solute loyalty to the glorious and 
righteous cause. 

In creating the second least credi- 
ble character, Pilar, Hemingway 
coerces the reader into accepting 
the occult. Again, no luxury of 
doubt or skepticism is permitted. 
Pilar reads death in Jordan’s palm, 
as she read death in the face of the 
earlier dynamiter, Kashkin, and even 
detected the odor of death on him. 
She knows what is right for Maria, 
protects her for many months from 
the men in Pablo’s band but re- 
leases her to Jordan upon a few 
hours’ acquaintance. She advocates 
the murder of her husband out of 
loyalty to the cause. Hemingway 
invites uncritical acceptance of the 
supernatural for the sake of the 
plot. If we must accept her in- 
fallibility in predicting the future, 
we can hardly doubt the rightness 
of her loyalty to the Republic, her 
willingness to put the cause above 
personal relationships. Here is a 
mystic sanction for Jordan’s con- 
victions and actions at the end. 

The contrast of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls to an earlier book about 
love and war is complete, radical. 
This illustrates why Hemingway 
cannot be considered an artist of 
the first rank, and why, for all his 
patent dislike of sentimentality, he 
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is susceptible to the charge of ro- 
manticism: he is as much at the 
mercy of a temporary mood in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls as he was in 
A Farewell to Arms. A Farewell to 
Arms ends in futility and nothing- 
ness after Frederic Henry has been 
disillusioned about war and has lost 
hope for any social order that justi- 
fies the individual’s commitment, 
and then has discovered that though 
intense personal relationships offer 
comfort and even give point to life 
they are crushed out by naturalistic 
forces. Hemingway kills off Cath- 
erine Barkley and the baby to deepen 
the mood of pessimism and despair. 

It is very curious that Heming- 
way could not go from this extreme 
negativism to a moderate expectancy 
from life. The best you can say for 
him is that he wrote For Whom the 
Bell Tolls hurriedly, before he had 
thought out the implications of his 
philosophical commitment, or that 
he ruthlessly sacrificed a serious and 
balanced view of life for the sake 
of a great tension in the plot. Either 
way he has written a defective and 
immature book. 

There is a plausibility in Frederic 
Henry’s growing disillusionment 
with the chaotic management of 
the war, a disillusionment that leads 
him to dissociate himself from so 
purposeless and insane an activity. 
War and love move apart wider and 
wider as the novel progresses. For 
Whom the Bell Tolls reveals just 
about as chaotic a war, but for some 
mystical reason Hemingway believes 
this chaos has greater beneficent 
possibilities for mankind than the 
earlier one. The concentration of 
idealism in the bridge demands that 
love be either subordinated to hero- 
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ics or blended into them. Deter- 
mined to contrive a blending, 
Hemingway writes specious dialogue 
so that the motives of love will be- 
come identical with the motives of 
war. Here is one of the most im- 
plausible love speeches in literature: 


“Do you know that until I met thee I 
have never asked for anything? Nor wanted 
anything? Nor thought of anything except 
the movement and the winning of this war? 
Truly I have been very pure in my ambi- 
tions. I have worked much and now I love 
thee and,” he said it now in a complete 
embracing of all that would not be, “I 
love thee as I love all that we have fought 
for. I love thee as I iove liberty and dig- 
nity and the rights of all men to work and 
not be hungry. I love thee as I love Madrid 
that we have defended and as I love all my 
comrades that have died. And many have 
died. Many. Many. Thou canst not think 
how many. But I love thee as I love what 
I love most in the world and I love thee 
more. I love thee very much, rabbit. More 
than I can tell thee. But I say this now to 
tell thee a little. I have never had a wife 
and now I have thee for a wife and I am 
happy.” 


I do not think the details of For 
Whom the Bell Tolls justify Hem- 
ingway’s exuberant idealism. There 
is some deliquescence at the heart of 
Jordan’s blind loyalty to the Re- 
public at the end. Hemingway has 
blurred very important distinctions 
in his attempt to charm us into ac- 
cepting the idea of a glorious ful- 
fillment in Jordan’s execution of 
the bridge assignment. If Frederic 
Henry had submitted gently to the 
battle police at the Tagliamento 
and had died in the belief that he 
was thus fulfilling himself person- 
ally and making a glorious contri- 
bution to the future of Western 
Civilization, it would be no harder 
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to accept than the ending of For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. 

The fascists have taken their 
equipment across the bridge; so the 
practical purpose of the demolition 
is lost. Fidelity to what Jordan even- 
tually discovers to be a pointless 
mission has been very costly. El 
Sordo and his men have been wiped 
out, while their friends listened 
with a great spiritual restraint. An- 
selmo, Fernando, and Eladio are 
dead. Jordan has tacitly assented to 
Pablo’s gross murder of the guerril- 
las from the neighboring band, who 
have helped with the bridge; and it 
is a pretty weak sophistry that Jor- 
dan indulges in to evade this atro- 
cious betrayal of individuals for a 
vague cause. (But I do not believe 
that Hemingway is aware of this 
moral casuistry, any more than he 
is aware of Frederic Henry’s callous- 
ness in shooting one of his own men 
in the retreat—Frederic Henry who 
is supposed to be getting more anti- 
militaristic by the minute.) With 
Jordan’s approaching death the love 
affair with Maria will be at an end, 
although we have been many times 
assured of the mystical oneness and 
permanence that characterize their 
love. All of these important details 
involving close personal relation- 
ships are set aside for the glory of 
the cause. Hemingway is suggesting 
something religious, an apotheosis, 
a transcending of personality and 
time through devotion and dedica- 
tion to something greater than one’s 
self. 

He seems to have forgotten that 
one of the realities he has let us in 
on is this futility at the end. If 
Andres had reached Golz a moment 
sooner, the offensive would have 
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been called off. Robert Jordan has 
not aided humanity in a practical 
way. I would not object if the 
novel were solely an attempt to 
posit some incorruptible excellence 
in human personality. If this were 
the intention of the book, Heming- 
way would be on surer ground with 
Emerson’s idea that spiritual good- 
ness is its own reward. Hemingway 
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an individual fulfillment against a 
background of social chaos. The 
dramatic ending becomes more 
powerful with the combination of 
spiritual arid pragmatic achieve- 
ment. It is a strange paradox that 
human society will be improved 
practically because of Jordan’s 
obedient persistence in an assign- 
ment that, by Hemingway’s own 


wants all. He is not satisfied with admission, is futile. 


Dachau, 1961 


RosBIN MorGAN 


Bright are the furrows, flowering red 
That rise in the blood-pits, neat and fair. 
Red was the rain my people shed. 


The birds sing summer above the head 
Of the granite Jew whose stone eyes stare 
Bright. Are the furrows flowering red? 


Red as the signs for tourists that read 
“Exit” here, “Krematorium”’ there. 
Red was the rain my people shed. 


Visitors, tense and silent, are led 
Through the rusting gates in the August air. 
Bright are the furrows. Flowering red 


Are the cheeks of the children, smooth and well-fed, 
The tourist children. Why should they care 
Red was the rain my people shed? 


They laugh, immersed in playing hide- 
And-seek in the ovens. Planted near, 
Bright are the furrows flowering; red, 
Red was the rain my people shed. 


Mirrors 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


November 14, 1943 
My dear grandson, 

I want to thank you for the 
beautiful silver mirror. At 82, one 
has not much need for mirrors; yet 
one does not entirely depart from 
vanity even at my age, and it is 
gratifying to be remembered still 
by a lad of 40. 

I can imagine that this mirror 
has reflected many lovely faces, 
that it is very old itself, and that 
it is precious beyond the need of a 
birthday present for grandmother. 
The shape and the chasing are ex- 
quisite. As director of a museum, 
you ought rather to have put it 
among the treasures there than to 
have sent it to me. 

But I love you for it, and per- 
haps, like the nice old witch that I 
am, I shall be able to do you a good 
turn. When I was a young girl, so 
many years ago, I had a friend of 
my own age named Ellen Taggett. 
Her parents were wealthy, even 
wealthier than your grandfather 
used to be, and much of the money 
went to Ellen when she grew up. 
She had a fine judgment of prints 
and pictures and she collected many 
rare things. 

She has led a strange, lonely life. 
I have heard nothing from her in 
almost 50 years, but now and then 
I hear something about her. She has 
been living in Vermont, quite by 
herself, I think. However, within 
recent months, she has become too 
feeble to live alone, especially in 
winter far from town, and she has 
moved to your own city. Her ad- 


dress is 84 Prospect Street, or Pros- 
per Street. The house was left to her 
by a relative. 

I have been intending to write 
to her, but it will be even better if 
you call on her. She will appreciate 
a visitor, and I know she will re- 
member me. 

You see where all this is tending. 
Your museum might as well have 
Ellen’s pictures, if she still has them, 
as any other museum. She can’t live 
forever, any more than I can. 

And I shall see to it that my 
silver mirror is left to a worthy in- 
stitution. 

Give my love to Mary and the 
children. 


Grandmother 


November 28, 1943 
Dear Gran, 

I went to call on your Miss Tag- 
gett. The address is 84 Prospect 
Street, if you care to write. It is 
one of those commodious old barns 
put up so plentifully here in the 
70’s and 80’s by the textile and 
banking families, with an iron fence 
that is rather rusty, and splendid 
beech and elm trees that shaded iron 
dogs and deer at the end of the 
century, and ladies in tremendous 
skirts. The residence itself is of 
wood, with odd outcroppings, bays, 
and cupolas. It could accommodate 
twenty persons easily, and there Miss 
Taggett lives with only a house- 
keeper. All the shades are drawn, 
except in the windows of a room on 
the lower floor screened by shrub- 
bery. When I rang, there was a long 
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wait. The bell is one of those affairs 
connected with a handle at the 
front of the house by a wire. You 
yank the handle and imagine you 
hear the tinkle somewhere in the 
interior. I yanked two or three 
times. Finally the door opened and 
the housekeeper asked what I 
wanted. I explained. She shut the 
door and I waited. I suppose they 
were viewing me around the edge 
of the shade. 

The housekeeper let me in after 
ten minutes or so. Everything was 
dark. I might have been in a tun- 
nel. At the far end of it I saw a 
flickering light, and I went towards 
it. It was a fire on the hearth. Miss 
Taggett was sitting at one side. She 
was dressed in black silk, with a 
cameo at her throat and the most 
fragile little old lady she was! Like 
a doll. I don’t understand why she 
didn’t go right up the chimney on 
the draft. The firelight seemed to 
shine through her hands (very fine 
and delicate hands even yet) and 
the skin of her face and head had a 
peculiar transparency. I don’t know 
whether her eyes were giving back 
the light of the fire or were shin- 
ing with some inner force, but they 
were brilliant and lively in this set- 
ting. Like a girl’s, I might have said. 
She sat very straight, not touching 
the back of her chair at all. In some 
aspects she appeared older than any- 
body could possibly be, and in others 
she was oddly young. 

She remembered you at once, and 
we had a pleasant visit. She made 
tea in a silver urn with a spirit 
burner. There were small cakes with 
frosting. It was rather as it used to 
be when I visited you as a boy. We 
talked of many things, even poli- 
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tics, and once I had an odd shock. 
I mentioned Governor Dewey of 
New York, and then I felt that 
somewhere we were confused, and 
I found that Miss Taggett was 
thinking of the Dewey of Manila 
Bay. However, we made out. She 
has an excellent memory; it was 
only the name that turned her back 
so far. She was amused. 

“TI. am really old beyond con- 
science,” she said. Her voice is low 
and rather wistful. 

Best of all (to reveal my deeper 
nature), I believe she still has her 
pictures. There was a quiet land- 
scape over the mantel that was 
either a Ruisdael or an admirable 
copy. In that light I couldn’t tell, 
and of course I didn’t want to be 
too inquisitive at first. Always the 
diplomat. Miss Taggett intercepted 
my eyes once or twice, but she said 
nothing. 

I think she was rather pleased 
that I called. She must be lonely. 
When I left, I looked back through 
the tunnel and there she was at the 
fireside, a thousand years away from 
me. She would like to have you 
write. 

Affectionately, 
Alfred 


December 14, 1943 
My dear grandson, 

I wrote to Ellen and I have had a 
reply. She did not say much, except 
that you were a charming youth. 
She asked me to visit her, and I 
shall if I ever manage to visit Mary 
and you again. After the war, 
perhaps. 

When I read Ellen’s letter it made 
me think of Newport. That is where 
we saw each other most. It seems a 
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long time ago, and, indeed, it is. I 
have been sad thinking about it. 

But why should I be sad? We 
were not quite twenty then. We 
had everything that young ladies 
could want, and Newport in those 
days was such a place as will never 
be again. Maybe it is just as well. 

But the scenes of one’s youth 
have a fascination that increases as 
one grows older. What fine times 
we had! How splendid life seemed! 
The two great wars were years 
ahead, and even the smaller wars 
had not been thought of, at least 
by young ladies. We danced and 
ate and attended the horse shows 
at the Casino and were thoroughly 
useless and happy. 

I wish that you might have seen 
Ellen in those days. There was no 
one so beautiful, and I don’t know 
that there had ever been. I would 
not have admitted so much then, 
because your grandfather, like every 
young man in town, was in love 
with her, and I had all I could do 
to get him away. Her features were 
almost perfectly harmonious; there 
was just that deviation from the 
ideal that is even more tantalizing 
than perfection. Her nose was tilted 
ever so slightly, her brow was a 
shade too wide, her dark eyes were 
deeper than was necessary, and her 
lips were fuller, by a sensuous trifle, 
than was proper. We envious other 
creatures exaggerated these charms 
into defects, but the young men 
were not deceived by us. 

She had a splendid figure and an 
enchanting carriage. The poise of 
her head, and the whole motion of 
her body, even in the clothes of 
those days, were such as to com- 
mand the eye. 
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And yet, when I remember back 
over sixty years, it was Ellen’s skin 
that distinguished her from the rest 
of us. Ladies did not use paint and 
powder then—can you imagine such 
a day, grandson? Her skin had a 
delicate pallor that was irresistible. 
She was entirely healthy. This pale- 
ness like the almost indefinable ir- 
regularities in her features, enhanced 
a body that was only too alluring 
to begin with. (You observe, Al- 
fred, that I have been influenced, 
in spite of myself, by the baseness 
of the wicked modern books that I 
read. In my day we never said such 
things and scarcely thought them, 
though we were entirely aware of 
them somehow. Your grandfather 
did say once that Ellen “combined 
the seductive qualities of Death and 
Venus,” and inasmuch as he never 
said anything nearly so poetic about 
me I never forgave him and I never 
will.) 

The fine hands you saw were even 
more wonderful then, especially as 
they pressed the piano keys, and the 

“wistful voice” you mentioned, used 

to sing Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” in 
faultless German, with a nuance 
that aroused feelings somewhat far 
from religious. 

Well! I think your sweet old 
catty grandmother has said enough 
for now. Poor Ellen! It must have 
been harder for her to grow old than 
for the rest of us. 

Grandmother 
January 21, 1944 
Dear Gran, 

Things are progressing. I have 
visited Miss Taggett several times, 
and I find her increasingly charm- 
ing. Also I am sure that somewhere 
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in this ugly house she has nobody 
knows how many fine paintings. 
The Ruisdael is indeed a Ruisdael, 
incidentally. (Saloman, not Jacob.) 
She let me examine the picture. One 
of his finest, I should say. I compli- 
mented her on it and she seemed 
pleased. 

The next day I drove around and 
took her to the museum to see our 
own Dutch paintings. And imagine 
this! She had never before ridden 
in an automobile. She assured me of 
it. When she came here from Ver- 
mont, she walked from the station 
to her home, very slowly, on a terri- 
bly cold day, because she would not 
take a taxicab and of course there 
hasn’t been a horse cab here for 
thirty years. It required all my tact 
to induce her to ride. 

“The old days were better,” she 
said. 

I suppose that comes from living 
in Vermont. I was fascinated by her. 
I argued that one ride in a car 
wouldn’t constitute a betrayal of 
her sentiments, and finally she con- 
sented. She said she’d always been 
more curious and adventurous than 
she ought to be. What did she mean? 
How is it she never married, by the 
way? Or was she married and 
divorced? 

Anyway, we went to the museum 
and had a pleasant afternoon of it. 
She holds clear opinions and she dis- 
cusses them with surprising vio- 
lence. We happened to have on loan 
a Picasso abstraction and also a 
Renoir, among several other pic- 
tures we have borrowed from deal- 
ers. Standing in front of the 
Picasso, which is made up chiefly 
of arbitrarily disposed eyes, limbs, 
and noses, Miss Taggett said: 
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“Abstraction is rubbish. This man 
has skill in design, but design alone 
is not art, it is merely science, like 
mathematics, possessing its own 
beauty, but not the beauty of art. 
Art requires passion and ecstasy. 
Abstraction results from a defi- 
ciency in the glands.” 

She said that was what was the 
matter with modern composers, too. 
They had formal ability but no pas- 
sion, no urge. 

“They say very cleverly some- 
thing that is not worth saying,” 
Miss Taggett assured me. 

I had some qualms about leading 
her to the Renoir, a nude seated at 
a mirror. I thought it might shock 
her, but I seem to misjudge old 
ladies. She stared at it for a long 
time, rather dreamily, as I thought, 
leaning all the time on my arm, and 
said only: “Here was an artist.” A 
Cézanne landscape pleased her. 

A couple of days later she wrote 
to me to come to her house. She had 
no telephone and doesn’t believe in 
telephones. She seems to do every- 
thing to resist the passage of time. 
She took me into a room adjacent 
to the one in which I first visited 
her. Leaning along the walls, on the 
floor, were sixteen American primi- 
tive paintings, portraits by anony- 
mous artists. She said, “I began 
collecting these forty years ago, be- 
fore your connoisseurs had ever 
thought of American primitives. 
Now I’m tired of them and you 
may have them for your museum.” 

How do I know what else she 
may have in this mysterious house? 
The whole affair gives me a sense of 
guilt. But I am sure that I am fond 
of the old lady, as well as of her 
pictures. She is so much more alert 
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than I expect anybody of her age 
to be (except you), frail and yet 
so assured. She fascinates me with 
her air of preserving some inde- 
structible residue of youth through 
all these years. 
With love, 
Alfred 

January 28, 1944 
My dear grandson, 

The other day I came across a 
copy of Harper’s Weekly of the 
year 1886 in the bottom of a trunk. 
There was a drawing of Bellevue 
Avenue with coaches and landaus 
and fine horses and all the air of 
bustling elegance that I remember. 
In one corner is a young lady on a 
white horse, side - saddle. She re- 
minded me of Ellen, who was a 
spirited horsewoman. She could ride 
and jump with any of the gentle- 
men. She was a devil, too. You have 
heard me teil of the picnics that 
Ward McAllister used to initiate. 
At one of them, on his farm, Ellen 
jumped her horse over a stone wall, 
a fence, and then a table loaded with 
wine and food under the trees. Re- 
turning from another picnic, she 
took the reins of a drag, which was 
a heavy coach with seats on the top, 
as you probably would not know, 
and flung us all down the road at 
a terrible rate. I suppose it was no 
more than twenty miles an hour, 
but it seemed like a hundred. The 
coach was rattling and leaping, the 
horses’ hooves sparked and clattered 
against the stones, we all swayed and 
screamed and held on, and Ellen 
stood up with the whip and shouted. 
It was quite thrilling until a wheel 
came off. We were strewn about 
for yards. But nobody was hurt 
much. Ellen had a long scratch down 
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one cheek. 

She was also a better swimmer 
than any other lady in Newport. 
Ladies did not swim at all, usually. 
They sat on the beach, well shel- 
tered from the sun, or sometimes 
waded, if they were daring. I ac- 
companied Ellen to Bailey’s Beach 
secretly one moonlit night and she 
swam out more than a mile and 
back again, and wore very little 
doing it. I hardly breathed the 
whole time. There is nothing left 
for young ladies to do nowadays 
that would be so daring as that was 
in our day. But perhaps you had 
better not mention these things to 
Ellen. It may be that she had rather 
forget them. 

You didn’t tell me that you were 
going to lecture at the university. I 
have to depend on your wife for 
news. 

By the way, why don’t you try 
to have Ellen made a trustee of the 
museum? Then she could hardly 
leave her things to some other mu- 
seum, or even have them disposed of 
privately. Besides, it would give her 
something to do and would be good 
for her. 

Grandmother 
March 1, 1944 
Dear Gran, 

I am late with my letter this 
time, but I have been very busy. I 
am sure you will forgive me when 
you hear what I have to say. There, 
aren’t you interested? But you must 
keep it entirely confidential. 

First, Miss Taggett has been voted 
a trustee of the museum. Her family 
connections were inquired into, the 
probable extent of her fortune was 
casually ascertained, and the likeli- 
hood that she may do something 
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handsome for the museum in the 
way of gifts was considered. She ac- 
cepted the honor and has attended 
every meeting of the trustees; she 
shows excellent taste and judgment. 
Her familiarity in certain fields is 
greater than that of any other mem- 
ber of the board. Such as the Dutch 
masters after Rembrandt and 
American primitives. She corrected 
me once (very courteously and 
gently) while I was discussing a 
Ter Borch that the board has been 
thinking of buying. 

But this is what I have been 
coming to: About ten days ago (no, 
seven—it was last Wednesday) Miss 
Taggett came down to see me in 
the morning. She had her cane and 
she was carrying a handkerchief in 
the other hand and blowing her 
nose every so often. It was a windy 
day, windy enough to turn her 
about like an autumn leaf, I 
thought. She wanted me to go to 
her house to see a picture. She said 
she had just acquired it and she was 
very excited. Her eyes were as bright 
as coals and her hand trembled when 
she raised the handkerchief to her 
nose. I happened to be busy, but I 
went with her. We took my car. She 
has relaxed her probibition against 
cars and seems to enjoy them. 

When we reached her home, she 
didn’t wait to remove her coat but 
hobbled up the stairway as fast as 
she could. A door leading from the 
hallway was locked. She opened it. 
We went into a darkened room 
without furniture, papered with an 
old print reminiscent of the China 
trade. Pieces of a crate were lying 
on the floor. The shades were down. 
She raised them. On one wall was 
a large oil, about four feet by six 
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feet, of a reclining nude girl, life 
size. By the Lord, it took my breath 
away, it was so unexpected. I didn’t 
think of anything to say for some 
seconds. 

“Well, what’s wrong?” Miss Tag- 
gett asked, very tartly. “Haven’t 
you ever seen a nude before?” 

“Why, yes, of course. I...” 

“What do you think of it?” 

oi ee 

“Never mind telling me it’s out 
of drawing. I know that.” 

“Who painted it, Miss Taggett?” 

“Can’t you tell whether it’s any 
good without knowing who painted 
it?” she asked. She was full of vine- 
gar. It put me at a loss. 

I studied it. I was uneasy. There 
was something of the quality of 
Boucher, but cruder and _lustier, 
about the girl. She was lying in the 


grass, on her side, reaching to pick 
a flower. I stared like a schoolboy. 
I heard Miss Taggett give a remote, 
dry chuckle. 

“Well?” she asked. 


“T think there is a curious quality 


” 


about it, a... 

“Curious, indeed!” 

I leaned over trying to make out 
the artist’s name in the corner. All 
I could decipher was:a T and an S. 

*«*Thrasher’,” she said. ‘“You’ve 
never heard of him. Richard 
Thrasher.” 

“No, I don’t know him. Ameri- 
can or English?” 

“American.” 

“He is not alive now?” 

“No. No, he died many years 
ago.” 

I confess that Thrasher had ex- 
erted a spell of some sort in this 
picture. I couldn’t look away from 
it. I wasn’t admiring the painting 
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or the perspective or the light and 
shadow. It was the woman. I was 
conscious of a strong and indecorous 
excitement. Miss Taggett seemed 
pleased. 

“Well,” I said, “where did you 
get this picture?” 

“Never mind. But I bought it 
especially for the museum. You have 
altogether too many bloodless things 
there. Your Kandinsky and your 
Picasso and your tormented shapes 
in plastic and metal! All very well, 
very clever, very recherché, but 
here we get at the basis of art. We 
are not up in the clouds. We do not 
know whether there are any clouds. 
But we feel a closeness to the springs 
and wells of art. Do we not?” 

I nodded. The passion with which 
she delivered these sentiments was 
astonishing. I hope I am able to dis- 
play such enthusiams in such mat- 
ters when I am eighty. 

“And what will my colleagues 
on the board think?” she said. 

“TI don’t know,” I replied cau- 
tiously. 

“You know very well. But you 
must help me. We will defeat those 
respectable people. There is too 
much respectability in this world, 
not too little, as it is the fashion to 
say. Don’t stand there gawking. 
Come down and we will have some 
tea.” 

She drew the shades and we went 
down. 

I haven’t been able to get that 
picture and that episode out of my 
thoughts since. What I did, though, 
was to write to a dozen dealers in 
New York and ask them whether 
they had ever heard of Thrasher, 
the picture, or Miss Taggett. All 
had heard of Thrasher and Miss 
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Taggett. For thirty years or more 
she has had a standing order with 
all of them to buy any picture by 
Thrasher, any picture at all, that 
comes into the market or that they 
can discover. None of them had ever 
seen a picture by him until Fricker 
& Son found this outrageous nude 
this month. I know Fricker rather 
well and he told me all about it, in 
confidence, of course. He has been 
going to a certain saloon for a long 
time, some old-fashioned place on 
Fourteenth Street that he is fond 
of, and he had often seen this nude 
in back of the bar and hadn’t 
thought much about it except that 
it was rather hot stuff, but the other 
day, out of curiosity and several 
straight whiskies, he asked the bar- 
tender who had painted it. The bar- 
tender, of course, didn’t know. So 
Fricker had them bring a stepladder 
and he got up, rather dangerously, I 
take it, and washed off a corner of 
the picture with the bar-rag and 
detected the name. He bought the 
picture for about a hundred dollars 
(he could have got it for ten if 
they hadn’t known he was an art 
dealer). He cleaned it, and had it 
put in a crate, and sent it to Miss 
Taggett. He supposed she’d send it 
back, but she kept it. 

What goes on about art is often 
much more interesting than art it- 
self, I think. Did you ever hear of 
Richard Thrasher? I don’t find him 
in any reference work I have, and 
Fricker didn’t know anything about 
him. Affectionately, 

Alfred 
March 6, 1944 
My dear grandson, 

Richard Thrasher is a person I 

intended not to discuss. But I sup- 
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pose I shall have to. There is not 
a great deal to tell. The first time 
I saw him, and the last, was in New- 
port in the summer of 1889. I re- 
member the year because it was in 
that season that I had my first fine 
gown by Madame Donovan. (I 
looked lovely in it, by the way. I 
have a picture of me somewhere, 
all lace and youthful innocence 
about to rush upon a wicked 
world.) Anyway, that was the sum- 
mer that Richard Thrasher ap- 
peared in Newport. Nobody knew 
anything about him except that he 
was young and handsome, in a 
Gypsy manner, with a black mus- 
tache, that he painted pictures, and 
that he had a small cottage some- 
where out along Ocean Drive. The 
Drive was not developed as it came 
to be later. It was only woods and 
fields far along the cliffs. 

Thrasher, of course, was not a 
figure in society, but one or two 
people bought pictures by him that 
were exhibited in one of the New- 
port stores. Somehow he became ac- 
quainted with Ellen. Perhaps she 
went in to look at the pictures. I 
don’t know precisely how it hap- 
pened. But he managed to see her 
more often than was at all proper, 
and her family intercepted letters 
from him. Ellen and Thrasher used 
to exchange letters by leaving them 
in a hollow tree out on the Drive. 
It was very romantic and foolish. 
Ellen’s was one of those curious at- 
tachments that sometimes afflict 
women of the highest circles; if it 
seems to happen more often today, 
it is because of newspapers. In those 
days it was possible to keep the 
secret in the family, or at least 
within a small group. 
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Ellen never said anything to me 
about Thrasher, though we were 
close friends. But the affair seemed 
so serious to her parents that they 
sent her off to Europe before the 
summer was over. 

She had not been gone two weeks 
before Thrasher’s cottage burned 
to the ground early one morning. 
Thrasher died in the fire. Every pic- 
ture he had was destroyed. It was 
generally supposed that he had ac- 
cidentally set fire to the cottage 
while he was drunk. Some thought 
he had committed suicide. There 
was a more terrible suspicion, but 
it was never mentioned. 

Ellen was kept in Europe two 
years. She never returned to New- 
port. She never married. 

I did not see her again for ten 
years. We passed each other in our 
carriages one day in Central Park. 
I hardly knew her, she had grown 
so old in that little time. We stopped 
and talked. She told me she was 
living in Chicago and was returning 
that day. We wrote to one another 
for a year and then gradually left 
off. I don’t know why. 

Perhaps it would be best if you 
destroyed this letter and did not 
mention it even to Mary. I ought 
not to have written it. It disturbs 
me when I think that in fifty years 
I have never tried to do Ellen any 
kindness. With what awful haste 
fifty years goes by. 

Grandmother 
March 28, 1944 


Dear Gran, 

The trustees have had a battle 
over Miss Taggett’s nude. I in- 
tended to write to you about it at 
once, but I have procrastinated as 
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usual. This time, however, I can 
give an excuse: I have been busy 
with the annual report. It’s always 
a nuisance but at last it’s done. 

Well, then! Miss Taggett had the 
picture sent to my office and it 
was put on an easel in the adjoining 
room, where the trustees meet. 
Covering it was a large cotton shawl 
from India, printed with the Tree 
of Life. In the afternoon, Miss Tag- 
gett was first to arrive. She sat at 
the long table and appeared devil- 
ishly pleased. She made little chuck- 
ling noises, and reminded me 
somehow of a small bird, well fed 
and contented, and about to fall 
asleep. 

Mrs. Harrison and Miss Parker, 
who represent the ancient rum-and- 
molasses Colonial aristocracy, ar- 
rived presently and smiled at her 
and said something about the 
weather. Warren Church, the 
broker, came in, and after him came 
Anthony Smith, a rather precious 
bachelor of my age, who has done 
excavating in Africa and is some- 
thing of an authority on modern 
trends in art. I don’t like him, per- 
haps because he is about as well in- 
formed as I am in certain fields 
and makes a point of demonstrating 
it whenever there. is opportunity. 
Church, on the other hand, knows 
little or nothing about art. He is an 
excellent hand at business and bar- 
gaining, and has good sense rather 
than good taste. There are three 
other trustees, but they were out of 
town or ill or busy and didn’t 
attend. 

When they had disposed of rou- 
tine business, Miss Taggett came to 
the point at once, said she had a 
picture to give, and drew aside the 
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shawl. Everybody just sat there 
stupefied. It was something more 
than you’d bargain for, if you 
hadn’t had warning. I swear the 
young lady seemed to float in the 
magical light of her own flesh; and 
there was a pagan tranquility and 
remoteness about her, as though she 
were a goddess left over from some 
antique culture. Part of the effect 
was due to reasonably solid elements 
in the design; the man was not a 
bad draughtsman. But beyond that 
there was . . . well, I don’t know 
what to call it . . . the same mys- 
terious ingredient that appears 
sometimes in music, fusing past and 
future with a few moments of the 
present, so that you feel shaken, as 
though you had been transported to 
a plane of existence where nothing 
begins and nothing ends. 

Smith was the first one to com- 
ment. “Do you propose to hang that 
in the museum?” he asked. 

“I do,” Miss Taggett said. 

“T think it’s much more suitable 
for a saloon,” he said. He was very 
nasty about it. 

Church said, “Oh, I don’t know 
about that.” 

Mrs. Harrison and Miss Parker 
said nothing. 

It appears to me that, although 
this was not the picture Miss Tag- 
gett would have chosen to remem- 
ber Thrasher by, she was determined, 
since it was the only one she had, to 
defend it to the last. And she is 
stubborn anyway. 

““What’s the matter with it?” she 
asked Smith. 

“Everything.” 

She went up and leaned on the 
table and shook her bony fist at 
him. “You and your metallic art,” 
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she said. “Your abstractions. Your 
fantasies. Your shallow moods. Your 
nightmares. Your geometrical shapes 
and maniac drawings. You can’t 
understand a picture like this. It’d 
be better for you if you could. The 
man who painted that flesh loved 
it. You can tell, can’t you? A 
woman’s form meant something to 
him. You’re afraid of that picture. 
It’s crude. It’s all emotion. But it 
catches and holds a moment that 
can never return, and it keeps the 
living quality of that moment.” 

Smith stood up and said, “We are 
conducting a museum, not a peep 
show or a penny arcade. I have 
other business. Good afternoon.” 

He went out, and Mrs. Harrison 
and Miss Parker followed him. They 
hadn’t said a thing. 

Miss Taggett sat down. She was 
exhausted. 

Church said, “Don’t be discour- 
aged, Miss Taggett. I think some- 
thing may be done. Suppose you 
leave it to me.” 

She did not seem interested any 
more. She allowed Church to drive 
her home. 

He came back. 

“Alfred,” he said, “I like that old 
lady. And that picture reminds me 
of an episode in my youth that I 
rather cherish. Secretly, you know. 
Damn it all, youth is a great thing, 
and it’s a pity we don’t all have 
more of it.” He stared at the pic- 
ture. “Mine was an actress,” he said. 
“My parents raised hell about her. 
Very rightly, I presume.” 

Even in the lightless microcosm 
of a museum, you see, there may be 
living forces at work. 

So Church goes from one trustee 
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to another. None of them wants 
the picture. But he «bows them that 
if they do not take it, Miss Taggett 
will be resentful and will not give 
them her other pictures. He has 
learned that she has at least two 
Rembrandt etchings, one of them 
the “Hundred Guilder Print.”” When 
she dies they can store the nude 
away. 

So they compromise by hanging 
it in the most obscure part of the 
most obscure gallery, though it is 
not a picture that one can conceal 
very well. 

Miss Taggett, triumphant, comes 
here often in the morning, when 
there are few visitors, and sits very 
straight and defiant in a chair we 
have put there for her, and keeps 
the picture company. Sometimes 
she seems to be talking to it. Once 
or twice she has fallen asleep, and 
once a guard saw her caressing the 
strange, glowing flesh of the girl. 

Today, as I was passing through 
the gallery, I saw her sitting there. 
She did not hear me, even when I 
stood beside her. She reminded me 
of the dried, wrinkled pod that is 
left when the poppy petals fall. She 
was wearing a doll’s dress of brown 
silk. Her hands lay cold and delicate 
in her lap. Her face and her thin 
neck were hatched by age; her hair 
was drawn up into a quaint top- 
knot. How bitterly, in that instant, 
the naked ageless girl in the paint- 
ing mocked all human flesh. 

Miss Taggett looked up at me 
and whispered, “I was beautiful, 
was I not?” 

I am sure she did not know she 
had spoken. 

Alfred 


The Leopard and the Hyena 


Symbol and Meaning in “ The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 


MarRION MONTGOMERY 


Ernest Hemingway employs 

specific symbols—a mountain, 
a hyena, a leopard—to dramatize 
a favorite theme: heroic persever- 
ance. But the symbols’ relationship 
to the action of the story arouses 
questions of interpretation which are 
not easily resolved. It is the purpose 
of this paper to analyze the story 
to see just where the symbols, the 
leopard and hyena particularly, raise 
problems in the dramatic structure 
and the meaning of the story and 
to consider to what extent the prob- 
lems are solved by the story. 

The center of dramatic conflict 
in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” is 
the protagonist’s mind, which is 
constantly agitated by a contrast 
between the present ignoble situa- 
tion and the memory of a more 
heroic past. Harry, a writer, at the 
point in his life where he should 
have realized his ideal or should at 
least find himself still devoted to 
the ideal, lies dying of gangrene be- 
cause of his carelessness in not treat- 
ing a scratch got on a hunt. He 
knows that he is dying physically, 
but he knows also that he has died 
spiritually long before, through his 
choice of carrion comfort over the 
lean joys of more dangerous pur- 
suit. Like Eliot’s old man in ““Geron- 
tion,” he remembers his failures 
sardonically. He adds up the actions 
of his life, the motions and facts, 
that have brought him to a cot in 
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the dry plains of Africa, and he 
faces despair self-condemned. 

If Harry judges himself by his 
actions, the fact that he does so in- 
dicates a positive code against which 
he measures them. What is that 
positive code, which he has for- 
saken? To approach a statement of 
it, we must make use of two keys 
which Hemingway provides: one is 
the leopard described in the head- 
note to the story; the other is the 
hyena which functions dramatically 
in the story. The headnote reads: 


Kilimanjaro is a snow covered mountain 
19,710 feet high, and is said to be the 
highest mountain in Africa. Its western 
summit is called Masai ““Ngaje Ngai,” the 
House of God. Close to the western summit 
there is the dried and frozen carcass of a 
leopard. No one has explained what the 
leopard was seeking at that altitude. 


This is the only direct reference to 
the leopard, and therein, perhaps, 
lies a weakness of the story, a point 
to be considered later. What is im- 
portant to note at this point is that 
a contrast seems to be implied be- 
tween the leopard of the headnote 
and the hyena that slinks through 
the story itself. The hyena’s first 
appearance occurs just at dark when 
“there was no longer enough light 
to shoot.” Had there been enough 
light, one may venture to suppose 
from Harry’s attitude that he would 
certainly have shot the loathsome 
creature. From this point on, as 
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Harry continues to judge and con- 
demn himself, the hyena plays an 
important role in his thoughts. For 
instance, when Harry realizes be- 
yond all doubt that he is going to 
die, we are told that the realization 
“came with a rush... of a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness and the odd 
thing was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along the edge of it.” To 
extract Harry’s code from the story, 
we must explain the relationship of 
the leopard frozen on the mountain 
to the hyena attracted by the smell 
of Harry’s decaying flesh. 

Now the quotation just cited 
might naturally lead one to suppose 
that the hyena functions in the 
story as a symbol of death, but its 
symbolic function is, I think, more 
complex. Harry has, as a writer, 
already been considering death’s 
symbols. He has watched the vul- 
tures collect, also attracted by the 
smell of decay. He thinks of death 
at one point, after remembering his 
life in Paris, as something that 
“went on bicycles and moved abso- 
lutely silently on the pavements.” 
And late in the story he says to his 
wife: “Never believe any of that 
about a scythe and a skull .. . It 
can be two bicycle policemen as 
easily, or be a bird. Or it can have 
a wide snout like a hyena.” At this 
point Harry is already drifting into 
a dream-like state which will be 
consummated by his flight to the 
House of God. He has felt death 
come and rest its head on the foot 
of the cot, “and he could smell its 
breath,” this after having just heard 
the hyena in the darkness. Here 
Harry is losing control of his 
thoughts as he drifts into death. 
His speech and reflections become 
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less clear, less rational, and his as- 
sociation of the hyena with death 
seems once more quite simple. But 
death has not been a hyena up to 
this point; it has been ‘“‘a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness.” And the 
hyena has been to Harry a symbol 
of a particular kind of life, the life 
he has followed to that morally 
“evil-smelling emptiness.” We must 
remember that Harry is a writer, 
but more importantly we must re- 
member that he is a hunter. What 
game is to the animal predator, the 
book is to Harry. But to Harry the 
captured game, the finished book, 
is really of secondary importance. 
He does regret that he has never 
written about those things which 
are clearly important, but even 
more does he regret having lost sight 
of their importance. Harry has 
ceased to be the kind of hunter he 
holds ideal. To make this point clear, 
we must note that, while Harry 
does lament his artistic failure, he 
judges himself in other terms. In 
the first part of the story he is 
angry “that this was the end of it 
[life].”” He is angry, not because 
of his failure as writer, but because 
of a moral failure: because he has 
not been the good hunter. 

There are two streams of Harry’s 
consciousness presented in the story, 
distinguished by typography, in 
which he considers himself primarily 
as hunter. The one is in italics, the 
other in Roman type. The italics 
embody Harry’s reflections con- 
cerning the past he approves of; 
the material in Roman type em- 
bodies the past and present he dis- 
approves of. The two play against 
each other, giving rise to the story’s 
internal and external dramatic ten- 
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sion. For instance, at the end of the 
first scene, Harry’s wife protests 
against the fate that has caused 
Harry’s discomfort. “What have we 
done to have that happen to us?” 
He answers, “I suppose what I did 
was to forget to put iodine on it 
when I first scratched it.” A whole 
train of half measures has led to 
the decaying leg, and Harry’s sar- 
donic tone as he relates the neglect 
reflects a judgment on his failure. 
But the sardonic tone reflects on 
more sins than a failure to use io- 
dine. The half measures that have 
led him to a spiritual rot are gnaw- 
ing at him, and he remembers him- 
self in a more worthy state in the 
italicized passage which follows this 
scene. We do not know at first just 
what those spiritual half-measures 
were, because Harry’s thought skips 


that portion of his history for the 
moment, leaving us to deduce the 


comparison of the half-measures 
from the sardonic tone he uses with 
his wife and the heroic tone of the 
italicized reflection.’ (Just so may 
we deduce Harry’s ideal code from 
the hyena’s, the negative code.) 
Harry recalls a retreat from Thrace 
and the snow on Bulgarian moun- 
tains which brought death to those 
trapped in their heroic attempt; he 
recalls the aid given a deserter who 
won admiration through his cour- 
age. He recalls the full-spirited ski- 
ing and gambling, and in contrast 


iHemingway has said (in Death in the Afternoon, 
p. 192): “If a writer of prose knows enough about 
what he is writing about he may omit things that 
he knows and the reader, if the writer is writing 
truly enough, will have a feeling of those things as 
strongly as though the writer had stated them. The 
dignity of movement of an iceberg is due to only 
one-eighth of it being above water.” There is a 
great deal of Harry’s mind under water so that the 
reader must fill in transitions for himself sometimes, 
as in this instance. 
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he recalls Barker who machine- 
gunned helpless enemy officers. 
Those were the good days of pur- 
suit for the sake of pursuit which 
demanded a worthy victim, not the 
helpless game which scavengers like 
Barker come by. 

Harry breaks his reflections to 
ask his wife “Where did we stay in 
Paris?” His mind has turned now, 
suddenly for the reader, to his own 
infamous life with his rich wife in 
a comfortable section of Paris—in- 
famous because it was a life content 
with an easy pursuit. He is vicious 
in his repartee with his wife, lead- 
ing her to ask: “Do you have to kill 
your horse and your wife and burn 
your saddle and your armour?” She 
is a simple woman whose main talent 
is the bed, and she cannot see that 
he is scourging himself more than 
her. She has made possible his com- 
fort and decay through her money, 
and his desperate, destructive words 
are his way of “trying to kill to 
keep .. . alive.” When he speaks 
the cruel truth of his failure, she 
mistakes his sardonic tone for sar- 
casm and his words for an attack 
upon her, and so he slips back into 
“the familiar lie he made his bread 
and butter by:” he tells her he loves 
her. He reflects that “If he lived by 
a lie, he should try to die by it,” an 
attempt to regain some nobleness of 
spirit. It is not the woman’s fault 
that he has traded on his talent, ac- 
cepting the unworthy pursuit of 
the hollow, decayed rich, telling his 
conscience that his end was to write 
about those spiritually decayed 
beings. That, then, was the begin- 
ning of the half-measures ending in 
the spiritual rot which left him dead 
long before the infection of his leg. 
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Harry, alone on his cot, recalls how 
lies became life. “You kept from 
thinking and it was all marvellous.’” 
In other words, Harry began stalk- 
ing dead game, as Barker did in 
strafing the helpless enemy officers 
and as the hyena stalks Harry out- 
side the fire’s circle. He recalls next 
how he was in turn stalked by the 
woman, as if she caught the scent 
of his decay. They are alike, he con- 
cludes, and in resignation he accepts 
her again, lying on the cot by the 
fire while she talks, still unable to 
reclaim the old ideal that might 
purge him of the smell of moral 
decay. It is at this moment in his 
thought that “it occurred to him 
that he was going to die,” a fact 
that has already occurred to him and 
been accepted but which becomes 
terrifyingly impressive because it is 
at this point that he senses death as 
“a sudden evil-smelling emptiness 
and the odd thing was that the 
hyena slipped lightly along the edge 
of it.” 

Harry remembers next, in con- 
trast to his wife, those women he 
loved too much, how through the 
corrosion of quarrelling he and they 
“killed what they had together.” 
There was unhappiness as a result, 
but there was no living of a lie. It 
was a cleaner death he pursued. But 
now his cruel honesty cannot kill 
what he and his wife have together 
any more than the hyena can 
kill the carrion it stalks. From this 
point in the story the hyena and 
the woman are associated, but the 

*Thinking, in Hemingway’s stories, seems always to 
lead to compromising pure action. The relation of 
thought to lie is an important concern to the pro- 
tagonists of this story as to those of “The Gambler, 


the Nun, and the Radio,” “A Clean, Well-Lighted 


Place,” and “Soldier’s Home,” for example. 
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equation implied in Harry’s think- 
ing is complex—hyena : carrion :: 
Harry : wife :: death : Harry. In 
sharp contrast to that animal crea- 
ture, the Armenian slut, Harry’s 
wife is soft ind yielding, the easy 
death he ha sought. “And as he 
looked and‘saw her well-known 
pleasant smile, he felt death come 
again.” He associates the smell of 
his physical death and the look of 
his wife, which remind him of his 
moral decay. 

Harry is, by this time, approach- 
ing a moral rejuvenation through 
self--onemnation. He has come to 
Verte the first place to work 
the fat otf body and soul, to give 
up the easy comforts in an attempt 
to regain the old hunting form, and 
it is a wry irony of fate that threat- 
ens to destroy him before he can. 
reclaim himself. But in spite of fate, 
he begins an affirmation. Now re- 
je.ting the code of life correspond- 
ing to the hyena’s in the animal 
world, he reaffirms that correspond- 
ing to the leopard’s. He summons 
memories to strengthen him. There 
are his grandfather’s guns, burned 
when the family cabin burned. His 
grandfather, he recalls, refused to 
let the boy disturb them in their 
ashes. The image of the burned guns 
in ashes suggests the leopard of the 
headnote: there is an unexplained 
steadiness of devotion in the old 
man’s attitude that is of the same 
order as that which led the leopard 
beyond its element. Harry remem- 
bers, too, his destitute neighbors in 
the Place Contrescarpe where he 
lived before he began living the lie. 
He recalls those drunkards who 
killed their poverty with drink and 
the “sportifs” who “took it out in 
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exercising” by bicycle racing. Here 
are the hyenas and leopards of the 
Paris slum, and Harry, in his reflec- 
tions, judges the drunkards much as 
he judges Barker and himself and 
the hyena. He remembers the half- 
wit chore boy in Wyoming who re- 
mained constant to duty to the 
point of foolishly shooting a man 
to protect some hay, and there is 
in Harry’s remembering a note of 
approval of the boy’s action. The 
full-hearted deed is important to 
him, not the consequences of ap- 
pearing ridiculous by defending 
burnt guns or winning third prize 
in a bicycle race, or being jailed, 
perhaps hanged, for shooting a man, 
or ending up with an Armenian 
whore instead of a respectable wife. 

When his present wife interrupts 
these reflections of past events to 
bring Harry more broth, to insist 
that he do what is good for him, he 
resists her, more determined than 
ever, because what she means by 
good is, to Harry, easy. Death is 
Harry’s chance of self-recovery. He 
will not care for death, he reflects, 
and thus he will overcome it. He 
is determined he won’t spoil this 
experience as he has so many others. 
He fears only pain, not the idea, 
and the pain itself does not bother 
him now. He drifts into death 
thinking that he has waited too 
long and too late, and that his life 
is therefore wasted. “The party’s 
over and you are with your hostess 
now.” But he is bored with his host- 
ess death. “He looked at her [ wife’s- 
death’s] face between him and the 
fire . . . He heard the hyena make 
a noise.” He feels death creep up 
his leg again and “he could smell 
its breath.” It had no shape. “It 
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simply occupied space,” negative 
being. “You’ve got a hell of a 
breath,” says Harry, his last words 
as he feels death crouching on his 
chest. Then he has the sensation of 
the cot’s being lifted as he is carried 
into the tent, after which every- 
thing becomes “‘all right.” His last 
thoughts show no fear. 

So far the story has held together, 
but the final two sections are crucial 
to its success, and it is at this point 
that the story falls apart. It does 
so, partly because the device of the 
fantasy flight to Kilimanjaro seerns 
an artificial contrivance,’ following 
as it does the realism of the rest of 
the story, and partly because the 
final section, shifting back to the 
level of conscious reality, also shifts 
the point of view and seems in- 
tended primarily to prevent a possi- 
ble misunderstanding of the story’s 
outcome, as a sort of footnote to 
the story. 

The next to the last section, 
Harry’s flight to Kilimanjaro, takes 
us back to the headnote with which 
the story begins and to the question 
of the story’s basic weakness. It is 
easy enough to accept the plane ride 
as a possible death dream Harry ex- 
periences, for it has been prepared 
for all along in the story. His wife 
hopefully argues that the plane will 
come for him in time to save him, 
and Harry’s rational thought 
throughout has been patterned by 
association—the good life with the 

8This device of the realistic death-dream is very 
like that used by Ambrose Bierce in his “Occurrence 
at Owl Creek Bridge,” in which story the dream is 
more purely realistic, springing from the protagon- 
ist’s dying wish to go home. There is also a sugges- 
tion of Bierce’s “coup de grace” in the passage where 
Harry reflects on the death of his friend Williamson 


who, with his stomach torn open, begged Harry to 
shoot him and end his misery. 
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bad, a good woman with bad, and 
so on. The plane-ride dream, then, 
is a psychological possibility which 
one can accept. Further, one is pre- 
pared for a psychological use of the 
mountain, though Kilimanjaro itself 
does not figure in the story until 
the dream passage, for Harry’s 
thoughts run to the cool snows of 
his heroic yesteryears as he lies on 
the cot on the hot African plain. 
However, one is not sufficiently 
prepared for the rather sudden sym- 
bolic use of the mountain, for the 
relationship of the mountain to 
Harry’s moral code is inadequately 
prepared for in the story itself. One 
surmises that the leopard’s relation 
to the mountain is in some manner 
paralleled by Harry’s relationship to 
it, but it is an unclear relationship, 
whereas Harry’s relationship to the 
hyena and carrion is not. 

Further, the use of the mountain 
as symbol is confused by the last 
three lines of the headnote as con- 
trasted with the events of the flight 
and with Harry’s self-evaluation. 
What is the “House of God?” Some 
positive level of achievement on 
Harry’s part is suggested since he 
apparently is taken to the summit, 
some achievement which transcends 
death on the slopes. Throughout the 
story the emphasis has been on the 
ideal of attempt, not on accomplish- 
ment; then suddenly one has Harry’s 
final thought on seeing “the square 
top of Kilimanjaro,” the House of 
God: “And then he knew that there 
was where he was going.” Has 
Harry, by his act of renouncing 
the hyena’s way for the leopard’s, 
gained salvation? Is that salvation 
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anything more than the soothing 
balm of the snows of yesterday re- 
covered through the force of desire? 
The story’s end, one suspects, is not 
metaphysical so much as it is senti- 
mental. It gives the story a happy 
ending, useful to lesser attempts of 
Hollywood, but not justified by 
Harry’s nature. It seems void of any 
real meaning. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
the reader has expected the leopard 
to become an integral part of the 
story. When one sees the mountain, 
first described in the headnote, 
looming rather suddenly out of the 
story, he expects to see the leopard 
also. Then, too, the final line of the 
headnote keeps bothering the reader. 
“No one has explained what the 
leopard was seeking at that alti- 
tude.” Harry knows the answer to 
the question in terms of other hunt- 
ers: his grandfather, the half-wit 
boy in Wyoming, himself in hap- 
pier days. And Harry obviously 
knows the mountain: why does the 
mountain not appear in his con- 
sciousness as would naturally be 
likely; why is there no thought of 
the leopard, the natural opposite of 
the hyena, in the mind of this sym- 
bol-conscious writer? As hunter he 
knows the worthy leopard, even as 
he knows about that mos: hated of 
all animals, the hyena. The answer 
to these questions seems to be simply 
that Hemingway does not make ef- 
ficient use of the leopard and moun- 
tain, whereas his use of the hyena 
is extremely skillful. The headnote 
and the final two sections protrude 
from the story, making it an awk- 
ward iceberg. 
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JOANNE GREENBERG 


HE TIMES of the day that 

had been most fearful to me 

were the moments before 

sleep and the moments before full 
waking, when my mind had not 
fully come from sleep. To the rest 
of the horrors of the prison I had 
submitted, closing myself from the 
ugliness, the brutality, the boundless 
loneliness that was all the more dif- 
ficult to bear because it was so 
single and total and unending. In 
the daytime I marched and worked 
and ate in the routine of organized 
repentance, and I was strong; I had 
pity for no one, not even myself, 
and sorrow for no one, and I prided 
myself that I was serene—even here. 
But the few moments, night and 
morning on the narrow bed, made 
me shiver with dread. It was not 
that there was any feeling of re- 
morse or sorrow, guilt, yearning or 
indignation; it was that in relaxing 
the barriers of wakefulness, the long 
and patient defenses of the day 
pulled away to ravel out as insub- 
stantially as blown mist. I was vul- 
nerable then, naked and frightened. 
I clenched my fists and bit the hard 
knuckles, whispering into them: 
“What is it! What is it?” And then 
the bell would ring or weariness 
would come flooding up and I 
would sleep or get up and stretch 
and pull myself back into the world. 
Already I had a certain respect 
from the other prisoners. It was not 
my “good family” or my college 
education or any knowledge of the 
world; it was my strength in not- 


caring, my invulnerability, my hard- 
ness. It was good to be hard here, 
and the gentle answers were signs 
of weakness among these, the weak- 
est in all the world. When the new 
prisoners came, I would walk past 
them, pulling my eyes across their 
faces like knives and silencing my 
thoughts that they were young or 
scared. It was the first offenders 
who were most difficult to see, 
standing in a ragged line outside the 
warden’s office. Their prison clothes 
fitted them strangely and stiffly 
and they were so terrified that no 
one knew how they would act or 
what they would do. I had come 
out of the warden’s office that 
morning, and as I stood, looking at 
the line of them, I wondered why 
they seemed to be coming in 
younger and younger every year. 
Silly Anna was scrubbing her way 
down the hall, and I nodded as I 
passed, but the vacant eyes did not 
flicker. Silly Anna was one of the 
dead ones. She seemed to hear noth- 
ing and see nothing, and when you 
were in a room with her you were 
alone. Yet she was one of us and I 
nodded as I passed, but the vacant 
eyes did not flicker. 

As she went by the line, one of 
the new prisoners darted out of 
place and threw herself at the crazy 
old woman, screaming all the ob- 
scenities she knew. In a moment the 
line had broken and guards and 
prisoners were scrambling in the 
hall. I had kept on walking. I knew 
what would happen and it angered 
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me, and when I turned the corner I 
looked around to see if I had been 
right. Sure enough, the young pris- 
oner so desperate to prove herself 
hard and unfrightened had been 
dragged off to some punishment 
somewhere, the witnesses pushed 
away with warnings and suspicious 
glances to their cells, and there was 
Silly Anna, still pushing her long 
mop all alone in the hall, still bleed- 
ing a littlke—she had probably not 
even broken stride. 

It was all wrong and I knew it. 
Their not-caring had gotten in be- 
hind the death-mask face to some- 
where far beneath—where there was 
still something living—and had said: 
“We'll leave her alone; she’s hope- 
less.” In this place of justice, no one 
had been just enough to say: “You 
were guiltless and yet you were 
hurt; we are sorry.” 

It was my job, of course; I was 
the one who had witnessed it, the 
one who knew — but somehow I 
could not bring myself to go to the 
crazy woman and comfort her— 
even with the hard words that went 
for comfort in this place: “Why 
don’t they break a leg!” 

She needed something said to her 
that meant that she was not too old 
for justice, too crazy even for the 
simplest human act. Who could tell 
the guards: “You must not take her 
at her word”? I went a step or two 
and stopped. (Every night and 
every morning there had come that 
time of defenseless emptiness. If I 
let a single glimmer of feeling into 
it, it might fill the great opening 
and hurt me so badly that I could 
no longer stand this place, these 
people, this self of mine.) The night 
and the early morning could barely 
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be tolerated; any feeling in the 
great gap would be my ruin. 

I shut those thoughts away, 
turned to walk down the hall, and 
forgot the whole thing. When the 
new prisoners mentioned the fight 
I had no recollection of it. 


Parole—it was what the warden 
had called me in to talk about. I 
had prided myself so much that I 
could not be touched, be hurt, be 
threatened or moved, that I had not 
counted my sentence the way some 
of the prisoners had, torturing away 
every hour and day until the last; 
desperate and fearful that those 
final few days would hold some 
horror in them to lengthen to in- 
finity their sentences. Sometimes it 
happened too that they got sick or 
died or were involved in some vio- 
lence not of their making, but 
which doomed them. They were 
fools, those who hoped! 

I was not to be tricked in that 
way; when I first entered the great 
door, slept under the massed eyes of 
my guards and fellow prisoners, 
wore the coarse uniform, knew my- 
self as a number—I thought of my- 
self as no self at all; I submitted 
completely, even to death and be- 
yond. Let them do what they would. 
Now they had spoken of reviving 
this ghost, or sending this corpse 
out into an April far distant from 
the one in which she had entered 
prison and death... 

From the window of the warden’s 
office I had seen, without wishing 
to, the light green cloud of tiny 
leaf-buds on the trees, and there 
was that scent in the air—the hun- 
ger for something which could never 
be given—the memory of some- 
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thing which had never been lived... 

I heard the next day that Silly 
Anna had died. The usual rumors 
went between sheet-folds in the 
laundry and through the needles in 
the sewing shop, but I knew that 
whatever the final cause had been, 
a sure push toward death had come 
outside the warden’s office, and that 
my hand, like those of the unthink- 
ing guards, was responsible. Pilate 
had washed his hands; so did they; 
so did I. 


The spring came on. The periods 
of emptiness, “the openings,” night 
and morning lengthened and became 
more fearful. No feelings filled that 
hollow space, but the space itself, 
the open-ness, seemed to become al- 
ways deeper and always wider. It 
would have been funny if it were 
not so frightening; I could almost 
hear a wind blowing through my 
own hollowness. Sometimes even 
during the day a wind would whip 
past the stone front of the wall, I 
could hear it make a peculiar whish- 
ing sound, and I would stop, terri- 
fied for an instant, as if it were 
blowing inside me. Then I would 
turn back to my work and laugh: 
this was what they were finally 
going to parole! 

I tried to keep my time full— 
something against the wind, as it 
were. Because of my “brains,” edu- 
cation, and long stay, I was often 
asked to referee the many argu- 
ments of the other prisoners, and I 
spent all the time I could adjudicat- 
ing other people’s grievances and 
staying away from my own. I was 
good at it—utterly just and fair. I 
gave no sympathy and no mercy, 
and while to the world outside the 
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manner of my judgments would 
have seemed barbarous and inhu- 
man, such justice was all that most 
of the inmates had ever known and 
it was familiar to them; they 
trusted it. 

The springtime brought out all 
our longings and our pain and it 
also brought out the visitors. Those 
who never would have called at any 
other time came out, using their 
visits as an excuse for getting into 
the sunshine. They would come with 
children and picnic baskets, and 
sometimes, for brief moments, we 
could fool ourselves into believing 
that we were members, sharers, even 
in the same species which called 
itself by so many noble names. 

I’m sure that it was the parole 
hanging over my head that made 
me so sensitive that year to the 
people and to my imagination of 
their lives. I would watch the men 
coming in—what would it be to 
wake up in a sunny room next to 
someone who was yours, whose life 
was yours, and to whom you also 
belonged? Could there again be a 
waking without “the opening” or 
its awful fear? 

There was a mother walking with 
her children. What would it be— 
what could it be to tell a child the 
name of something, and have him, 
in the grave and self-important way 
of children, explain it back again, 
using the self-same inflections? 
There was the mother in her 
flowered dress, the children with 
their little brightnesses, and all the 
baskets and bundles of prudence— 
the possessions of a private life. 
They were unattainable to me, but 
I understood and envied that un- 
known woman for them. 
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Suddenly I saw in the outer yard 
a little happening, a small group of 
motions which were as common as 
every day but which were like cor- 
rections in tiny writing of the curses 
against life which I had written on 
this prison wall. One of the children 
ran and struck the other one, shout- 
ing and crying against him. The 
struck child stood stunned where 
she was. The mother put down her 
purse and basket and took both chil- 
dren in her arms, giving concern 
and comfort to them both, it 
seemed, and separating them with 
her body. Soon she rose and picked 
up her bundle and they went on. 

It was the simplest of acts, but 
it showed me the length of the road 
on which I had gone. It was not 
only purses and children and 
flowered dresses that separated us 
from them, the evil from the good, 
the damned from the elect. It was 
a tremendous distance—perhaps too 
great to travel in a lifetime. Oh, 
what a fool! How many dozens 
were there, flowered dresses and all, 
masquerading as members, as 
sharers! It wasn’t the Martians who 
were overrunning the earth—it was 
the masqueraders—and I could be 
as competent as any of them. Silly 
Anna had not wanted to live any- 
way —she was old and sick and 
hopeless and she would have stood 
there, I’m sure of it, watching me 
from somewhere far away inside 
her safe madness as I comforted her 
—watching me and laughing or 
even answering, as the habit was to 
answer here, with a curse. I would 
get up and go, and let them all rot 
in hell! 


Whan that Aprille, with hes shoures sote 
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Meeteth Parole board with its two-third’s 
vote; 

And I will clean my nails and beg for 
freeing, 

And masquerade me as a human being. 


My card had been picked. I heard 
it from the grapevine—one of the 
gratuities with which fellow pris- 
oners can keep a person alive or kill 
him. The Board was considering my 
case and I was terrified. Maybe it 
was the old Prisoner Of Chillon bit 
—the caged man so reconciled to 
his life and so unknowing of the 
great world about him that he hung 
back, half-wishing not to leave his 
cell—No. Not for me. It was not a 
fear of the outside, but a fear of the 
prison itself, of now, of what I 
would say to them, my judges. It 
was a fear of the masquerade; it was 
a fear of “the opening.” 

With every passing day the hol- 
low feeling widened and deepened 
in me, a sense of being nothing but 
a skeleton with the wind blowing 
through the rafters of my body, a 
gaping face, will-less, being-less. It 
widened into my dreams and spread 
out into the day. I saw the fear 
that I had then: What would I tell 
those earnest faces on the Parole 
Board, sitting at their sensible table? 
I had heard enough times from 
others what the questions were. 
Someone always asked: Have you 
any remorse for what you did? 
(And what did I do—what did she 
do, that young girl whose life I 
used to have, and who is no more 
and has not been for many years— 
what was it again that I had done?) 
As every convict did, I posed the 
well-known questions to myself, 
answering them as I knew the board 
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liked to have them answered, but 
when I came to that one—Have you 
any remorse for what you did?—I 
found myself blurting: “The wind 
drives out remorse—don’t you hear 
the wind all day and all night blow- 
ing through this bone-house?” 

Parole was a big step and the au- 
thorities knew it. A person could 
put off his hearing and then apply 
later on his own. Few did it, and 
it was so exceptional a thing that 
it was bound to be noted and asked 
about. Besides, my terror did not 
seem to be diminishing, but grow- 
ing. What greater void—God, what 
greater void—could I have to speak 
from? I must play it out full-dress 
and clean fingernails, the masquer- 
ade, to the end and down the road 
and out of the gate and home-free- 
all. 

I was coming out of the warden’s 
office again after another of the 
short “rehearsals” that would cul- 
minate in my debut before the 
board. Again I saw the new pris- 
oners standing in a line outside the 
door, and again I swept them with 
my eyes and registered them in my 
mind: all safe. They had all been 
in prison before—maybe not here, 
but somewhere; they were all 
toughened in their scar-tissue; no 
one was dying of grief or youth or 
shame—they were hard old pros, 
every one, with flat, untelling eyes 
and faces of studied anonymity. It 
was almost to be admired, this back- 
ing-away of theirs, far into them- 
selves: Hit me—I won’t bleed; do 
what you want—I won’t feel it. 
World: damn you to hell! And as 
I passed them, flat-eyed as they 
were, the awful wind woke again, 
blowing, blowing through me so 
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that I had to look down to see if I 
was really there. Hundreds of per- 
fect models of living detachment, 
and now why did detachment seem 
suddenly to be leaving me, the mas- 
ter of it? True, it had saved me 
from the worst, possibly from sui- 
cide years ago when I had come to 
this place where I never could have 
lived one week without it; but now 
I needed it to go on—I needed it 
desperately and deeply, and now it 
was like a ragged shirt that, pulled 
to cover one part of the nakedness, 
only gaped to reveal another. I 
almost ran down the hall . . . and, 
from behind me, I heard someone 
laughing. 

The new prisoners were in the 
line that marched to supper, and 
one of them had the place next to 
mine. She was big, about forty, and 
as tough as nails, but I saw that she 
did not eat much, and when the 
coffee came, I saw her hand trem- 
bling as she reached for it. She 
picked up her cup and the trem- 
bling in her hand became so violent 
sthat she put it down quickly before 
anyone noticed. Such fear was not 
tolerated; she put her hands out of 
sight under the table, but they con- 
tinued to shake, and now her face 
was working—in fear that anyone 
should see. I simply took her hand 
and held it. I was as frightened as 
she, but I wanted—suddenly I very 
much wanted, to help her. For a 
while we just sat, staring ahead, and 
then she said: “Yeah.” She said it 
in the way of an old prisoner, just 
loud enough to be heard by me and 
no one else, and almost without her 
lips moving at all. “It’s just that it’s 
life this time—life—” The hand 
jerked violently every time she said 
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“life,” but then it was still. I let it 
go and she reached for her cup with 
only a slight tremor. ““What’s your 
name?” she said, still looking straight 
ahead. I told her. “Mine’s Anna,” 
she said, stiltedly. I almost said 
aloud: The Second Anna. 

The bell sounded and we rose, 
and as it rang I knew that now she 
was hearing it as if for life—every 
day—-to the end. The tremor came 
again, taking her arm also like a 
thing possessed by its own demon. 
Forgetting everything about the 
symmetrical, sterile anonymity of 
these years and this place, I took 
hold of her arm to steady it—to 
share. Suddenly I was suffering ter- 
ribly for her, and for all of us. With 
a curse she flung off my hold and 
half turned to me: “Get your paws 
off of me—what are ya, queer?” 

Everyone heard. It didn’t matter 
in the least; I was alive, thrum- 
mingly alive, wonderfully alive. I 
wanted to jump on the table and 
dance and yell: “Look! Look at me! 
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I can suffer! I can suffer! I can be 
shot by a guard and bleed real 
blood and I would hurt, oh, how I 
would hurt, and I would cry the 
first tears in a long, long time!” 

I am trying to compose a letter 
to the Parole Board. I have torn up 
three already. I know what I should 
say—the usual blab that has been 
tested and proved by ninety-nine 
per cent of satisfied convicts, some 
without even changing a word. But 
now that I am alive, I am afraid to 
harm a single shoot of my little 
green beginning. I must feel what I 
say, and say what I feel, and stand 
with my self as protectively as the 
flowered-dress mother did with her 
children. 

Dear Sirs: The wind has stopped 
blowing through me. If you listen 
to me you will not hear it whistling 
among the empty beams and rafters, 
but do not think that because I am 
silent I am dead. By no means 
imagine that I am dead. Hallelujah! 
To end is to begin! Dear Sirs .. . 


The Serpent Waits 


JosEPH PAYNE BRENNAN 


Beneath a withered bush the serpent waits. 


The bee is treading gold in secret hexagons, 
The goshawk turns on tides of glittering air 
—But the little leaves are whispering of death, 
Death of the Race of Man, the arrogant ape 
Whose lethal atoms shine like living suns, 

The swarming breed that hungers for the night. 


Beneath a withered bush the serpent waits. 


Naivete and Simplicity in Orwell's Writing 


Homage to Catalonia 


EMANUEL EpRICH 


as a participant in the Spanish 

Civil War, George Orwell has 
the dual purpose of pointing up the 
betrayal of what he considered a 
fine cause and of affirming, as the 
last pages of Homage to Catalonia 
indicate, that faith in humanity is 
not easily destroyed. His aim, there- 
fore, though laudable, nevertheless 
has a definite propagandistic intent, 
and to effectively serve his ends— 
that is to bring his audience to an 
acceptance of his point of view—he 
uses to advantage that characteristic 
of his documentary writing for 
which he had in several earlier non- 
fictional works demonstrated a spe- 
cial talent, the exploitation of 
naiveté. 

Homage to Catalonia is largely an 
account of one man’s undergoing 
considerable mental and physical 
suffering to forward a particular 
cause: the prevention of a Fascist 
usurpation in Spain. Since it will be 
upon him that the readers will be 
constantly focusing attention, it is 
essential that Orwell present himself 
in such a light that whatever he 
does, says, or undergoes will in some 
way elicit from his audience sym- 
pathy for hims-lf and for his cause. 
What Orwell does, therefore, is to 
establish himself, throughout the 
book, as the innocent but sincere 
figure eventually victimized by the 
forces of ruthlessness and chicanery. 


|: DESCRIBING his experiences 


Naiveté or innocence is estab- 
lished early in Homage to Catalonia 
by the way in which the main char- 
acter undertakes to fight on the 
Loyalist side. There is no extended 
or involved preamble of inner strug- 
gle and resolution, but rather a sim- 
ple, direct account of the author’s 
signing up for the Catalonian front. 
Here is Orwell as the ingenuous 
socialist who has read a great deal 
about war and power politics, but 
who, like so many of the English 
intellectuals (whom he does not fail 
to deal some sharp cuts), is lacking 
in first-hand experience. His enlist- 
ment as a man who simply wanted 
“to fight Fascism” and his joining 
the group closest at hand rather 
than the more carefully organized 
and politically disciplined Interna- 
tional Brigade, bear out, as subse- 
quent events reveal, his position as 
one who has much to learn. Like a 
child he is fascinated by his first 
view of Barcelona: the dress, the 
huge posters, the familiar forms of 
address, the feverish activity, and 
the enthusiastic desire to collectiv- 
ize everything, ‘‘even the boot- 
blacks.” The sights and sounds of 
the Spanish city make him feel that 
“all this was queer and moving.” 
This statement and other similar 
statements contrast considerably 
with the poetic prose used by Ste- 
phen Spender to make poignant 
every sight he witnessed and every 
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conversation he held on his tour of 
Loyalist Spain,’ the type of tour for 
which Orwell expresses his con- 
tempt because the tourist, in addi- 
tion to avoiding any physical dan- 
ger, attributed to himself and the 
Spanish fighters a degree of sophis- 
tication which they simply did not 
possess and which Orwell readily ad- 
mits he was without: “There was 
much in it [the Spanish Loyalist 
scene] that I did not understand, in 
some ways I did not even like. . .” 

Orwell evidently realizes that 
naiveté by itself is not enough to 
gain the wholehearted support of 
his audience, that to elicit sympa- 
thy rather than pity for himself 
and his cause he must be careful 
not to confuse naivete with stu- 
pidity. He is a man entering with 
all his being an unfamiliar situation 
without adequate preparation either 


as a soldier or politician, and it is 
in this predicament that his basic 
ingenuousness lies. But he also pos- 
sesses the virtues of intelligence 
and honesty in that he can observe 
carefully, arrive at some keen in- 
sights relative to what is going on 


around him, and admit to the 
weaknesses of his own side. He is 
impressed by the open friendliness 
of his Spanish co-fighters, but he 
does not become ecstatic about 
them because he recognizes their 
faults too, especially their ignorance 
of soldiering. His ability to make 
them likable by his pointing out 
their desire to do well despite their 
ignorance speaks well for his own 
human understanding: “. . men 
marched stiffly to and fro, throw- 


“Heroes in Spain,” New Statesman and Nation, 
August 6, 1938, p. 219, and “International Writer’s 
Congress,” London Mercury, August, 1937, p. 373. 
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ing out their chests and trying 
desperately to look like soldiers.” 
“It seemed dreadful that the de- 
fenders of the Republic should be 
this mob of ragged children.” Here 
Orwell has gone a considerable step 
beyond the hack glorifiers of the 
Spanish Republic; he further mani- 
fests self-perception and avoids 
being the intellectual looking down 
from the heights by recognizing, 
through his use of the first person, 
that he too is one of these earnest 
children: “You cannot possibly 
conceive what a rabble we looked.” 
“, . . surely from the air he [a 
Franco pilot] could see that we 
were not real soldiers.” 

These open admissions are the 
first among many to appear 
throughout the book and, in the 
light of future events, give to the 
main character a certain amount of 
unpretentious courage—the type of 
courage which is not identified by 
bravado, but rather by a quiet 
carrying on of duty in the face of 
extreme physical discomfort, un- 
certainty as,to the ability of one’s 
comrades, and the constant threat 
of sudden death (such conditions 
characterizing the Zatagoza battle- 
front) because of a profound be- 
lief in the basic cause for which 
these hardships are being tolerated. 

There are definite artistic and 
propagandistic advantages in Or- 
well’s straightforward statements 
recognizing, without any hint of 
condescension, his affinity with the 
Catalonians. Once the main charac- 
ter has so closely identified himself 
with the Spanish soldiers, their 
struggles, torments, and bewilder- 
ments become his. Consequently, 
when he describes the deprivations 
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of the battlefield or the confusion 
of political developments as he en- 
counters them, he is at the same 
time reflecting the plight of much 
of Spain. The political difficulties, 
which for Orwell culminate in his 
being a hunted outcast in Barcelona 
and a fugitive entering France, 
make him a representative victim 
of the deception practiced by inter- 
national Communism and, beyond 
that, by ruthless power intrigue 
that transcends any one period or 
political situation. Orwell thus be- 
comes almost an allegorical figure 
not too far removed in certain re- 
spects from his own Boxer of Animal 
Farm (although perhaps closer to 
Benjamin because of the donkey’s 
greater powers of insight, though 
without the latter’s cynicism): the 
honest, hard-working, unpreten- 


tiously courageous devotee of a 


cause or belief whose devotion, 
when political expediency demands 
it, is mercilessly sacrificed by the 
very powers to whom he has given 
everything. 

It would not be just, however, 
to carry the allegorical interpreta- 
tion too far, in that allegory often 
denotes a personified abstraction or 
general concept frequently lacking 
in depth of character, whereas Or- 
well, as he appears in Homage to 
Catalonia, is definitely an individual 
with a profundity and a set of idio- 
syncrasies all his own. He writes a 
true-adventure story with fable- 
like overtones, but at no time does 
he allow the reader to lose sight of 
the fact that he—George Orwell— 
is undergoing the experiences nar- 
rated in the book (even the chap- 
ters explaining the political situa- 
tion are preceded by statements to 
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the effect that this is what be un- 
derstands it to be) and that he 
thinks, feels, and acts as an indi- 
vidual. 

Orwell achieves this conscious- 
ness of self to a great extent by 
remaining an Englishman in the 
midst of Spaniards and _ soldiers 
from several other nations. This 
fact is especially true as he finds 
his English sensibility repeatedly 
shaken, though not always unpleas- 
antly so, by the Spaniards’ open 
warmth towards foreigners, lack of 
political animosity, philosophy re- 
garding manana, and carelessness 
under fire. These traits are in sharp 
contrast with traditional English 
coolness, political campaigning and 
sense of discipline. They set Orwell 
off from the Catalonians and An- 
dalusians, but not in any officious 
way; officiousness is impossible be- 
cause any one who is going through 
an intense experience with almost 
childlike innocence and who is fre- 
quently reduced to the level of a 
mud-dweller and a hunted animal 
cannot readily be a snob. 

The allegorical characteristics of 
the main character blend with his 
individuality as an Englishman sev- 
eral times, with the Englishman 
standing out most noticeably to- 
wards the end of the book when 
Orwell’s freedom is in extreme 
jeopardy. Homage to Catalonia is, 
in the main, the story of a man 
who goes to fight for an ideal and 
finds himself subjected to several 
revelatory experiences. He finds 
actual warfare not what he ex- 
pected; he finds political conditions 
far from simple and ideal; he finds 
leaders and issues not living up to 
but actually violating expectations. 
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And all through these revelations, 
like a stubborn child (but never- 
theless, like a not inadmirable 
child), he persists in trying to 
function under the principles 
which brought him to enlist and 
which make up a good part of his 
English heritage: freedom and jus- 
tice. This persistence, largely due 
to naiveté, is so strong that, in 
order to get him to save his life, 
Orwell’s wife has to point out to 
him, rather like a mother explain- 
ing to an unworldly youngster, that 
things were not as plain as he had 
always imagined: “Patiently she ex- 
plained the state of affairs . . . It 


was no use hanging on to the Eng- 
lish notion that you are safe so long 
as you keep the laws. Practically, 
the law was what the police chose 
to make it.” 

Orwell, in writing such a docu- 


ment as Homage to Catalonia, faces 
the problem of establishing the indi- 
viduality of the main character, in 
this case himself, not only by show- 
ing him to be a true Englishman 
among a foreign people, but also by 
showing him to be a distinct indi- 
vidual, independent of any national 
characteristics. Orwell solves this 
problem by bringing the reader into 
more intimate contact with the 
mind and body of this volunteer in 
the Loyalist army. In so doing, the 
author avoids the stream of con- 
sciousness technique and the com- 
plex examination of the ratiocina- 
tive process characteristic of much 
of the literature of the forty or fifty 
years preceding 1938. He adheres as 
closely as possible to the straight- 
forward statement of a seemingly 
simple thought. Through this 
method he achieves an intimacy 
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that could appeal to a wide audi- 
ence of non-intellectuals, as well as 
to intellectuals, because the reader 
is able to see him more readily as a 
person. 

Orwell realizes that he can also 
increase sympathy for both the man 
and the cause for which he is fight- 
ing if he can make the main charac- 
ter’s experiences and thoughts seem 
real. The author of course makes 
sure that the main character does 
not overwhelm his audience with 
Sophistication, and he sometimes 
goes to the other extreme so that 
the reader will have no difficulty 
in grasping what is happening both 
inside and outside the man, at least 
grasping as much as Orwell feels it 
is necessary to grasp to appreciate 
any situation. Therefore, it suffices 
to say a man is frightened to convey 
the idea of fear. 

This simplicity of statement, un- 
complicated by any extended intro- 
spection, is typical of the language 
of Homage to Catalonia and, com- 
bined with intimate details of indi- 
vidual suffering, conveys the 
impression that the reader has 
before him a man naive in the ways 
of war and power politics, but nev- 
ertheless a genuinely honest and 
determined human being. 

Intimacy takes on a very literal 
meaning as Orwell describes his ex- 
periences at the front. He goes into 
vivid, even if at times distasteful, 
detail, dwelling frequently on his 
extreme susceptibility to cold, on 
his aversion to the many smells he 
encounters in and around the bat- 
tlefield, and on an almost micro- 
scopic view of the vermin crawling 
on his clothing and person. If the 
reader feels disgust at these descrip- 
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tions, one of the author’s purposes 
is accomplished, for war he knows 
and tries to point out is a disgust- 
ing thing. 

These examples illustrate how 
Orwell is a human being who suf- 
fers from such basic torments as 
cold, foul odor, filth, and fatigue. 
But although Orwell’s style may be 
simple as he deals with primary 
physical discomforts, his range of 
experiences and consequent reac- 
tions are, like those of other human 
beings, not so simple. He is able to 
sum up the sufferings and com- 
plexities of the battlefield in a few 
terse phrases, surprising in their 
revelation and containing at times a 
touch of wry humor. “In trench 
warfare five things are important: 
firewood, food, tobacco, candles 
and the enemy. In the winter on the 


Zaragoza front they were impor- 
tant in that order, with the enemy 


a bad last... . The real preoccupa- 
tion of both armies was trying to 
keep warm.” 

The lines above are a simple yet 
telling statement that explodes the 
myth about the glories of war—not 
only explodes but it reduces the fan- 
fare and exhilaration that is sup- 
posed to go with battle to mere 
irritating and physically uncom- 
fortable situations. Orwell uses this 
reduction device earlier in the book 
by juxtaposing the grandiose and 
the prosaically real. The scene of 
men being cheered as they go off to 
the front is often colorfully de- 
scribed in literature. Orwell follows 
the tradition to 2 point, and then he 
crushes it with seemingly no effort 
whatsoever, as though he would be 
the most surprised person if told 


what he had done because all he had 
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done was record a few simple, hon- 
est observations: “shouting and en- 
thusiasm, red flags and red and 
black flags everywhere, friendly 
crowds on the pavement to have a 
look at us, women waving from the 
windows. . . . Ac the last moment 
Williams’s wife came rushing down 
the platform and gave us a bottle of 
wine and a foot of that bright red 
sausage which tastes of soap and 
gives you diarrhoea.” 

Several examples which illustrate 
both the range of personal experi- 
ences Orwell went through and the 
simple, intimate quality of his de- 
scriptions of them are worth not- 
ing, for it is often doubtful that 
any other author would think of 
describing cold, boredom, frustra- 
tion, fear, excitement, humanism, 
ambition, and injury in just the 
same way. A catalogue of clothing 
effectively tells of the cold at the 
front: “One icy night I made a list 
in my diary of the clothes I was 
wearing. It is of some interest as 
showing the amount of clothes the 
human body can carry. I was wear- 
ing a thick vest and pants, a flannel 
shirt, two pullovers, a woolen 
jacket, corduroy breeches, puttees, 
thick socks, boots, a stout trench 
coat, a muffler, lined leather gloves, 
and a woolen cap. Nevertheless I 
was shivering like jelly.” Boredom 
reaches a point where he would pre- 
fer some physical danger to this 
squalid inactivity: “I began to won- 
der with increasing scepticism 
whether anything would ever hap- 
pen to bring a bit of life, or rather 
a bit of death, into this cock- 
eyed war.” 

When a man enlists in a cause 
and is full of vigor about slaughter- 
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ing the enemy and finds things not 
according to his inspired expecta- 
tions, he may express his frustration 
stoically and arithmetically with a 
statement like, ““They say it takes a 
thousand bullets to kill a man and 
at this rate it would be twenty 
years before I killed my first 
Fascist.” 

Fear on the battlefield has often 
been described, especially the sensa- 
tion of the soldier when he suddenly 
discovers he is afraid; Orwell makes 
mention of this discovery and sees 
it as a blow to human pride a:d a 
step to some other interesting obser- 
vations. “It was the first time that 
I had been properly speaking under 
fire, and to my humiliation I found 
that I was horribly frightened. You 
always, I notice, feel the same when 
you are under heavy fire—not so 
much afraid of being hit as afraid 
because you don’t know where you 
will be hit.” 

Within the same few pages, 
Orwell depicts both the primitive, 
almost savage Nietzschean excite- 
ment that can come to a man in 
the midst of a death struggle and 
certain humanitarian traits that a 
man might discover in himself if 
given a second to reflect. The 
author tells of the momentary feel- 
ing of exultation he experiences 
when the grenade he tosses lands 
squarely in the middle of the Fas- 
cist fortification; several paragraphs 
later, after a wild charge over the 
parapet, he finds himself jabbing his 
bayonet at the rear of a man who is 
fleeing and trying to hold his pants 
up at the same time. This spectacle 
somehow, possibly because of its 
humor in the midst of grimness, 
considerably reduces Orwell’s 
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bloodthirstiness and makes him see 
this Franco soldier as merely a fel- 
low human being faced with the 
age-old problem of keeping his 
trousers up. 

It is a common ambition, espe- 
cially for those who are very cause- 
conscious, to want to die doing 
something or somebody some good. 
It is a form of pride, perhaps, but 
universal, and so Orwell una- 
shamedly and succinctly sums it up, 
together with his own ambitions 
and his feelings about the factional 
feuds within Barcelona when he 
says: ““To be marching up the street 
behind red flags inscribed with ele- 
vating slogans, and to be bumped 
off from an upper window by some 
total stranger with a sub-machine 
gun—that is not my idea of a use- 
ful way to die.” 

Being physically hurt is often 
difficult to describe, and if the in- 
jury is serious it is not unusual for 
the wounded person to make him- 
self out a martyr. Orwell’s descrip- 
tion of his being shot is very 
detailed and exciting in so far as he 
describes the quick chain of sensa- 
tions as they occurred to him, but 
his main preoccupation, it seems, 
after the initial description is to de- 
scribe the rather lackadaisical atti- 
tude of the Spanish doctors towards 
his lacerated throat, for that does 
enable him to present to the public 
an interesting insight into the Span- 
ish temperament. His calm intro- 
duction to the incident prepares the 
stage excellently, yet avoids, as 
Orwell avoids in the entire book, 
any attempt to produce in his audi- 
ence excitement or enthusiasm 
about warfare or to turn himself 
into a hero. He therefore tells what 
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happens, letting the audience judge: 
“The whole experience of being hit 
by a bullet is very interesting and 
I think worth describing in detail.” 
This unpretentiousness, this honest 
simplicity, never detracts from the 
interest of the narrative, and at the 
same time, because it is not preten- 
tious or involved, the truth seems 
much easier to grasp; it is difficult 
for a reader to suspect falsehood 
when confronted with clear matter- 
of -factness. 

Combined with the simple lan- 
guage, which is so free of any hint 
of subterfuge or cunning, is 
Orwell’s informal, almost rambling, 
way of talking about a subject. This 
style, if well handled, enables an 
author, within the space of two sen- 
tences, to move from a discussion 
of how the wounded are brought 
from the front to an analysis of the 
behavior of Spanish girls, and, 
within a single page, to go from a 
detailed description of a body louse 
to an examination of the machina- 
tions of Soviet foreign policy. Such 
shifting and interrupting, together 
with a vocabulary that boasts of 
such crudities as “‘cockeyed,” “hi- 
falutin,” and “bumped off,” might 
be criticized for its lack of polish, 
yet it is precisely this seeming im- 
maturity that creates the atmos- 
phere which best serves Orwell’s 
purpose of depicting naiveté and 
of strengthening the effectiveness of 
the whole book. The atmosphere, 
the style, and the man Orwell as a 
Loyalist soldier are all three insep- 
arable throughout Homage to 
Catalonia. 

Telling exactly what happened is 
one of the results of Orwell’s tre- 
mendous concern for the truth. He 
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seems always to be delivering at- 
tacks against perversion of the 
truth, and, in Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, his Ministry of Truth and 
doublethink present his final state- 
ments regarding the degree to 
which distortion of facts can go 
and the harm such twisting can do. 
For this reason Orwell makes him- 
self the naive participant and 
observer in events (he must partic- 
ipate as well as observe to achieve 
intimacy and greater sincerity) ; 
what he describes must appear to be 
the truth of innocence without mal- 
ice or bias. This technique serves well 
for the purpose of relating his own 
experiences at the battlefront and 
in Barcelona, but even in those 
chapters that interrupt the main 
story (Chapters V and XI) the at- 
tempt to describe overall political 
conditions is akin to the efforts of 
a schoolboy trying to explain step- 
by-step to his teacher a complex 
geometric theorem, simplifying it 
and breaking it down into his own 
language. Orwell tries to reduce the 
complexities to as simple an expla- 
nation as is possible, and all the 
while he acknowledges that, though 
his information is limited, he feels 
he must say something; he carefully 
avoids being authoritarian about 
what is true and what is false. “In 
my opinion,” appears several times, 
and there are sentences like “I my- 
self have little data beyond what I 
have learned from other eye wit- 
nesses whom I believe to be reli- 
able.” Again he writes: “I have 
given reasons for thinking that the 
Communist version of the Barce- 
lona fighting cannot be taken seri- 
ously. In addition I must say 
something about the general charge 
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that the PouM was a secret Fascist 
organization in the pay of Franco 
and Hitler.” What he says in sup- 
port of this last statement, again by 
simply giving without pretension 
the facts he knows, seems to com- 
pletely destroy the Communist 
charges. 

Understatement and bits of subtle 
and wry humor, both of which can 
be seen in most of the passages 
quoted in this article, contribute to 
the effectiveness of what Orwell 
says when one realizes the dramatic 
and political ramifications of a sim- 
ple statement like: “In any case it 
is most unlikely that a political pris- 
oner of Nin’s importance would be 
allowed to escape. Unless at some 
future time he is produced alive I 
think we must take it that he was 
murdered in prison.” If it were not 
for the gravity of the situation to 
which the quotation refers, one 
might find its tone similar to that 
of a board-of-directors’ report on 
the expenditures for the last fiscal 
year. Even more to the point is the 
sentence, “It was all profoundly 
dismaying.” Such words from some 
aloof observer might be taken as 
snobbish complacency, but consid- 
ering that they express the thoughts 
of a man who was in immediate 
danger of imprisonment and that 
horrible kind of execution wherein 
nobody outside would ever know of 
his fate, they seem to show a certain 
degree of simple, courageous 
honesty. 

Aithough Orwell was unpreten- 
tious and honest and did suffer be- 
trayal in Spain, he is no fool, and it 
seems inconceivable that the sim- 
plicity and naiveté which charac- 
terize Homage to Catalonia and 
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give it much of its strength and 
charm were not to some extent 
worked out by the author. Simplic- 
ity and innocence are too expertly 
portrayed to be the product of sheer 
ignorance and accident, especially 
considering that the author was a 
graduate of Eton, a man who had 
travelled much and who had writ- 
ten several books and held some 
worthy journalistic assignments. 
The man who could see color in the 
midst of battlefield squalor in lines 
like the following is not unsophisti- 
cated or seriously limited in writing 
talent. “But sometimes the dawn 
breaking behind the hill-tops in our 
rear, the first narrow streaks of 
gold like swords slitting the dark- 
ness and then the growing light and 
the seas of carmine cloud stretching 
into inconceivable distances were 
worth watching . . . even when you 
had been up all night.” Orwell does 
have bitter passages too, when he 
attacks the journalists who write 
out-and-out falsehood gleaned from 
anything but first-hand experience 
or reliable witnesses. These more 
vituperative paragraphs indicate 
that Orwell can be intense and al- 
most vindictive when he wishes to 
and that he is very much aware of 
the truth and the need to express it 
with power. More important, an 
awareness of his consciousness of his 
art shows that the book is meant to 
be more than a mere straightfor- 
ward account of one man’s un- 
fortunate experiences. It is a 
tremendous warning and _ indict- 
ment with worldwide applications; 
there is even an excitement that can 
stem from a realization of these 
ramifications. 

Orwell’s possession of writing tal- 
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ent does not mean that he was for a 
moment insincere; he did go into 
Spain ignorant of many political 
factors; he did undergo the priva- 
tions and dangers of the Civil War; 
he did come out a more knowing 
person, and it is a tribute to his own 
integrity and lack of scepticism that 
he did not become a disillusioned 
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person. The worthiness of Homage 
to Catalonia lies in how Orwell uses 
his art to depict clearly, convinc- 
ingly, and also excitingly the plight 
of one wandering individual social- 
ist— who is nevertheless in many 
ways typical of many other idealists 
during the late 1930’s and certain 
other times. 


To A Suicide I Knew But Slightly 


Harry Morris 


If I had been there to make you stay, 
I would have told you that the pain 

That sent a bullet through your brain 
Could only last another day. 


Or perhaps for a year you might roam like Cain 
In sands far from the peripheries 

Of Paradise, past distant seas, 

But not like him for someone slain. 


There was green for you again, safe trees. 
He slew another, but he bled; 

You killed yourself, but we run red; 
And, as your hosts, it is we shall freeze. 


But I was not there and you have fled, 
Bequeathing us your shattered clay 

To tell us why you went away. 

I shall pray that you have outrun dread. 


Poetry Reading 


SIisTER Mary JANET 


Night tree in the window, 
black leaves on a dying sky, 
and in the lighted room 

a voice reads to us 

from the dead poets. 


Statue in a Roman Theatre 


(Provence) 


CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT 


Just so he towered through the Golden Age, 
Larger than life, presiding with his own 

Auspicious dignity above the stage, 
Abstraction of an empire cut in stone. 


The crown have thus exalted as their own 
Many a novice in the games they stage; 
Quarried and carved, transformed him to a stone 
Even before he entered middle age. 


After this imperator left the stage, 
Iconoclast barbarians broke the stone; 

Fragments were overtrampled for an age, 
Buried in rubbish of the theatre’s own. . 


Till every chip became a precious stone 
Pieced like mosaic by a later age— 

Once more an image multitudes may own, 
Imperial adornment for their stage. 


In stone we seek a shelter after age; 
His own path brought him early to that stage. 


Remote Regions of Man's Mind 


The Travels of Gulliver 


MAuRICE JOHNSON 


N A SHELF alongside Remem- 
brance of Things Past, The 
Castle, The Magic Mountain, 

Finnegans Wake, The Plague, Mol- 
loy, and some other works of twen- 
tieth-century fiction, I have placed 
Gulliver’s Travels. Even more than 
those works, Gulliver has been the 
subject of widely different, seem- 
ingly irreconcilable interpretations. 
It means something different — 
political romance, fairy tale, phil- 
osophic satire, parody, autobiogra- 
phy, misanthropic allegory, or im- 
aginary voyage — to almost every 
commentator. It is, of course, all 
those things, and more. On strictly 
aesthetic grounds, Jonathan Swift’s 
great work has been still more elus- 
ive, escaping from attempts to de- 
scribe and fix its artful arrangement 
of materials. In three recent studies 
of Swift, for example, the structure 
of Gulliver has been represented in 
terms of “the human being in search 
of wisdom,” ‘“‘a traditional four- 
movement symphony,” and free- 
wheeling “episodes [which] move 
independently of the characteriza- 
tions and of one another.” It is 
generally agreed that the true genius 
of the work lies not in its sometimes 
inconsistent story pattern, but in 
the cumulative operations of Swift’s 
satire. 

With twentieth-century fiction 
in mind, I want to attempt a state- 
ment of what may be for us the 
inner core of the work, its “still 


center,” the concentrated extract in 
which Swift’s achievement is uni- 
versalized. Such an attempt can pro- 
ceed on Swift’s own terms; for in 
1727, the year after the book was 
published, he assured his French 
translator that alterations for a new 
audience were unwanted. The same 
vices and follies, he said, reign every- 
where. For Swift’s ideal reader, in 
all times and places, the innermost 
burden of his book remains un- 
changed, though of course it will 
assume different emphases for dif- 
ferent readers in different times. In 
our time, interpreted for us by 
Proust, Kafka, Mann, Joyce, Camus, 
and Beckett, for instance, the irre- 
ducible matter of the book can ap- 
pear, I believe, as follows. Swift’s 
title, Travels into Several Remote 
Nations of the Earth, may be read 
as Travels into Several Remote Re- 
gions of a Man’s Mind. The narra- 
tor, whose mind we are to explore, 
never once tells his true name, but 
accepts the terms in which he thinks 
he appears to others: as “the Man 
Mountain,” “little Grildrig,” a “Per- 
son of much Curiosity and easy Be- 
lief,” and finally as a “gentle Ya- 
hoo.” Similar heroes of ambiguous 
identity may be recognized in “K,” 
“HCE,” and “The Unnamable” of 
modern fiction. In 1726 the name 
“Gulliver” appeared only on the 
title pages to the four voyages—be- 
neath an engraved “portrait” front- 
ispiece and in the prefatory note of 
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“The Publisher to the Reader,” 
never in the text. In Faulkner’s 
1735 Dublin edition, two additional 
references appear in the “Adver- 
tisement” and in the heading “A 
Letter from Capt. Gulliver.” 

It pleases the nameless narrator to 
cite the precise, unexceptional 
names of others—James Bates, 
Abraham Pannell, William Prich- 
ard, John Biddel, James Welch, 
Pedro de Mendez, and the rest— 
with whom he has dealings. Some- 
times creating good or evil in his 
life, these men are, the narrator 
would have to confess, less real to 
him than the outlandish nightmare 
creatures of his mind: the minikins, 
giants, miserable immortals, human 
beasts, and talking horses that rep- 
resent for him his changing atti- 
tudes toward life. He is almost 
ready, looking back over his ex- 
periences, to say that only mental 
things are real. 

The narrator is in his late thirties, 
middle-class and middle-aged, 
middlingly intelligent, before he be- 
gins his mental travels. He has no 
pressing reason to alter his condition 
or to question what he has taken for 
granted, but it occurs to him (al- 
most without provocation it seems) 
that only he comprehends the true 
insignificance of man’s institutions 
and activities, man’s pretensions in 
general, and particularly the absurd 
pride in what is “Lilliputian.” He 
eventually imagines himself a colos- 
sus, impeached by the human race 
for petty reasons. He is not himself: 
he is “Quinbus Flestrin” and “Man 
Mountain.” Now the unconsidered 
functions of feeding himself and re- 
lieving his bodily needs become al- 
most insurmountable problems, 
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momentous affairs of state; the idea 
of the sexual act for him becomes 
absurd. After what seems a threat 
to his freedom if not to his life, de- 
liberately and desperately the nar- 
rator rejects this view of ant-like 
society, manages to return to the 
normal world, and takes his place 
again, no longer a colossus, among 
other ordinary people. He has re- 
turned from the first of a series of 
extreme mental situations, a series 
of heightening processes through 
which we expect him to be forced, 
happily or not, far above his orig- 
inal competence. 

After he has been healed and re- 
stored to his wife and children for 
only two months, the travels inside 
his mind are resumed. Thinking 
himself abandoned by his associates, 
he imagines he has become a con- 
temptible subject for ridicule and 
show, a public curiosity. “Scared 
and confounded,” he feels his isola- 
tion intensified. This second mental 
experience is a variant, an inversion, 
of the first, and remembering his ear- 
lier experience our narrator glumly 
suspects that “nothing is great or 
little otherwise than by Compari- 
son.” He becomes uneasy about the 
validity of human institutions as 
they stand. Mortified by his own 
littleness, and appalled by the fleshly 
grossness of others, he wishes to 
return to his familiar state: it is “‘a 
strong Hope which never left me.” 
Yet only by happy accident is he a 
second time restored to his friends 
and family, and this time the re- 
storation is more difficult. Not only 
is he “perpetually disturbed with 
Dreams,” but everyone concludes, 
he says, that “I had lost my Wits.” 
Reconciliation with his wife this 
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time is not immediate: the business 
of sex had seemed absurd for him- 
self and monstrous for others, so 
that now (metaphorically speak- 
ing) when his wife “ran out to 
embrace me, I stooped lower than 
her Knees” for fear “she could 
otherwise never be able to reach my 
Mouth.” 

Becoming more reserved and ob- 
jective, a somewhat detached ob- 
server of men and manners, the 
narrator is ready — upon provoca- 
tion—to see human nature as thor- 
oughly corrupt, dastardly, and 
cruel. When he is attacked by ene- 
mies, he abandons faith in human 
nature and accepts physical science 
as the only arbiter of reality and 
truth. In the spiritual isolation of 
his third mental voyage he sees 
words and things as alien to one 
another, he limits his curiosity to 
analyses and speculations, and he 
imagines that scientific projects can 
impose perfection upon nature. 
Like a rootless tourist he travels the 
flying islands of the materialistic 
mind. He loses what reverence he 
had for the earth. Enraptured by 
the dream of living forever, the ul- 
timate victory over nature in the 
world of science, he would delight- 
edly forego any return to the com- 
mon world—until the awful 
knowledge of what immortality 
would really be like dawns upon 
him. His recovery is a third time 
achieved, although now his “nor- 
mal” state cannot of course be that 
of the middlingly intelligent hus- 
band and father with whom we be- 
gan. His early gullibility and 
shocked naiveté have been overlaid 
by a superficial disillusionment and 
sophistication. 
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That thin sophistication, along 
with practically everything he once 
believed in, is cut away and broken 
down by the narrator’s fourth and 
frightful deviation into madness. 
He has still not learned, he says, 
“the Lesson of knowing when I was 
well.” After only five months with 
his family—long enough, he says, to 
leave his wife “big with Child”— 
he once more veers away, and when 
his own associates mutiny against 
him, he literally wants to secede 
from the human race. He sees an 
unbridgeable gulf between him and 
all other people. For him the fine- 
spun partition separating the inner 
and outer world disintegrates ut- 
terly, so that he questions his iden- 
tity, is beset by doubts of what he 
is, and rejects his own humanity. 
Vexed at the necessity of dragging 
his animal body about, with its vul- 
gar physical wants—a forked, itch- 
ing, strange-scented gut-bag — he 
seeks and thinks he has found an 
ideal state removed from the human 
predicament. Plummeting down 
into the abyss that surrounds such 
obsessions as his, he is a creature 
divided against himself. Though 
everything is illusion for him, all 
the illusory details come with irre- 
sistible logic. He feels, more than 
ever before, that in his discovery of 
a cautious, devitalized, “‘reasoning” 
ideal he alone among men in the 
world appreciates true values. For 
the first time in his mental travels 
he despairs at the thought of recov- 
ery. But the impossibility of his 
theory itself rejects him: his ideal 
is unattainable. He is expelled be- 
cause his despised human body and 
human emotions naggingly remind 
him, though he can no longer rest 
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on the stability of the world, that 
he is a member of the un-ideal ani- 
mal world. 

Struggling against his return, he 
is patiently and wisely assisted by a 
fellow human being, as he has been 
less taxingly assisted to his earlier 
recoveries. Pedro de Mendez, who 
befriends him now, a “good” man 
in every sense, might once have 
seemed almost as outlandish as a 
giant to the narrator, for he is un- 
familiarly named, a foreigner, a 
Portuguese and Papist. Yet even the 
miinistrations of this “good” man 
do not prevent the narrator’s 
“Hatred, Disgust and Contempt” 
at sight of his family, his feelings of 
“utmost Shame, Confusion and 
Horror” when he remembers that 
“by copulating with one of the 
Yahoo-species I had become a Par- 
ent of more.” 

Five years later, looking back as 
he tells the story of his strange 
sixteen years, the narrator almost in 
spite of himself seems to be mov- 
ing toward acceptance of human 
suffering and weakness; he seems to 
have gained at least a partial knowl- 
edge of his own nature, and we 
think that perhaps his spiritual re- 
generation has begun. Knowing 
some of his own limitations, he has 
crawled up from the depths of 
madness. Does he now understand 
that a man must go through deep 
experiences of the mind to arrive at 
a higher sanity—that one must have 
a knowledge of sin and folly to find 
redemption? Does it mean, then, 
that he will be safe, that he is freer 
now? The narrator himself does not 
seem entirely certain: perhaps he 
can learn the answer by setting his 
mental travels down on paper and 
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proffering them as a warning to 
other men. He is still tantalizingly 
dazzled by the theory of a perfec- 
tion that might be achieved by ex- 
tirpating all vestiges of the “Yahoo” 
in man. 


But that is not quite the end. In 
a supplementary letter the narrator 
remarks upon himself and upon the 
effect his published book has had 
in the world. This letter was first 
printed in 1735 but is dated “April 
2, 1727.” Rather than speak of a 
returning love of life, “Yahoo as I 
am,” he unpleasantly admits, “some 
corruptions of my Yahoo Nature 
have revived in me by Conversing 
with a few of your Species, and 
particularly those of mine own 
Family, by an unavoidable Neces- 
sity.” He is still misanthropically at 
war with things as they are, but as 
a perfectionist he impatiently es- 
chews any hope of perfecting hu- 
man nature: “Behold, after above 
six Months Warning, I cannot learn 
that my Book hath produced one 
single Effect according to mine In- 
tentions,” and “I have now done 
with all such visionary Schemes for 
ever.” Six months to alter the world 
—neither by military conquest nor 
by erection of a new religion—but 
by publishing a case-history, the 
Travels into Several Remote Re- 
gions of a Man’s Mind! If he is 
no longer mad, the narrator is, after 
all his censure of absurdities, still 
patently absurd. Less likable than 
he was even in his madness, he seems 
to have learned, through all his 
troubling experiences, only a little 
about himself—and simply nothing 
about living among other people! 

The story I have just told, as 
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faithful as I can make it, is that 
of Lemuel Gulliver’s travels within 
his own mind, the central matter 
of his book, but of course my story 
is not that of the whole of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels with its personal and 
public allusions, searing commen- 
tary, marvelous horseplay, gentle 
fun, leaping ironies, animating de- 
tails, and famous set-pieces. Most 
significantly, though, my story 
seems unfamiliar because it lacks 
the pervasive presence of Jonathan 
Swift, the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and the queries—always 
evoked by that presence—about his 
true intentions, his inner vision of 
man and the universe as he meant 
it to be glimpsed through his fable. 
Swift is the genius who created 
Gulliver. He is not Gulliver. But 
when Gulliver writes, “I now have 
done with all such visionary Schemes 
for ever,” is it not really Swift him- 
self speaking? Though the question 
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intrigues me, I am not convinced 
that it can receive a satisfactory 
answer, and so far as I can see, an 
answer is not vital for enjoyment of 
Gulliver’s Travels. It seems mere 
gratification of curiosity to inquire 
lingeringly into whether the travels 
are Swift’s own, or—in other books 
—whether the quest is Mann’s, or 
the trial is Kafka’s own, or the 
dream is Joyce’s. 

“Our problem,” one Swift scholar 
puts it, “is how to talk about the 
structure of Gulliver’s Travels.” It 
is only by ruthlessly separating au- 
thor from pretended narrator, and 
by ignoring—for a while—Swift’s 
astonishing, inimitable verbal ac- 
complishment, that an inner struc- 
ture of the Travels can be brought 
clearly to view. It is a place from 
which appreciation of Swift’s mas- 
terpiece can begin; and because it 
is one of the great masterpieces, it 
audaciously mirrors our own times. 


For Robert Frost 


SISTER Mary JANET 


Praise wilts at the aging laurel’s health: 


How firm its interlacing art, 


How true the circle binding close the mind. 


Composition 


TERENCE DEWSNAP 


Day, 

Fourth of July 

splits out like hornets 

from the ruff edged mountain womb 
greenflecked and potent shooting skyhigh 
to foaming silverbrimfulness. 

Agile overfulness 

the nickel bank explodes 

its coins to the wind 

its wind to the light 

and moves by Bacchic orchestration free 


of yellow waste that splashes down on tree. 


Sunstruck, shattered 
clumsy generous the maniac-day 
flings forth on children 
at play at spy 

in silken head-high fields 
drawn to delicacy 

and perhaps destructability 
ravish of love rage 
moment of green and gold 
poise of colored light 
before the spill of night 


and fireworks. 


Japanese Literature in Anthology 


WILLIAM BURKE 


ESTERN intellectuals, in- 

W fatuated throughout the 

postwar period with Japan 
and the Japanese, have contributed 
to the widespread recent acceptance 
of Japanese things—notably Japa- 
nese architecture and interior de- 
sign. Still more notably, they have 
contributed to a better understand- 
ing of Japanese ideas, through their 
translation and criticism of sixteen 
centuries’ harvest of Japanese writ- 
ings on all subjects under the sun. 
It will not be their fault if Western 
opinion continues to fluctuate 
wildly, as in the past, between the 
oh-so-quaint and oh-so-savage views 
of Japanese behavior. 

Some of the recent impressionistic 
literature has helped in this respect. 
Fosco Maraini’s Meeting with Japan, 
with its judicious mixture of his- 
tory, sociology, and personal remi- 
niscence, is a noteworthy example. 
More important is the anthology of 
philosophical and historical writings, 
Sources of Japanese Tradition, pub- 
lished in Columbia University’s 
series, Introduction to Oriental Civ- 
ilizations. And better still as a ve- 
hicle for understanding is Donald 
Keene’s recent two-volume An- 
thology of Japanese Literature, in- 
cluding poetry and prose.’ The sec- 
ond volume covers the last century, 
and the first, the preceding fifteen 
centuries. 

The two volumes provide a rich 
and varied fare. Devotees of the 
17-syllable haiku can choose from 

1Grove Press, 1960. 


poems of the seventeenth-century 
master Basho, reflecting on death 
on a medieval battlefield, to those 
of moderns such as Kato Shuson, 
meditating on death in a 1945 air 
raid. Basho writes as follows: 


The summer grasses— 
Of brave soldiers’ dreams 
The aftermath. 


Kato Shuson expresses himself thus: 


Cold winter storm— 
A safe-door in a burnt-out site 
Creaking in the wind. 


Many readers who see nothing at 
all in the desperately brief imagery 
of the haiku can turn instead to 
the convoluted style of that prose 
masterpiece, The Tale of Genji. 
From Arthur Waley’s translation of 
the eleventh-century Proustian 
novel, Keene has chosen the haunt- 
ing tale of the ill-fated beauty 
Yugao, whose memory remains al- 
ways with the libertine Prince Genji. 
By choosing this and other selec- 
tions from the works of the women 
novelists and diarists who set the 
tone for eleventh-century Kyoto, 
Keene has portrayed admirably the 
air of sophistication and elegance 
that set medieval Kyoto apart so 
markedly from the European capi- 
tals of that day. 

The dramatists of the classical 
No and popular Kabuki stage are 
well represented, but then their 
works are rather special for Western 
readers. More to the modern taste, 
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and surprisingly modern too, are the 
works of the novelists of the past 
several centuries. For example, there 
is the novelist Saikaku, whose tales 
of money -grubbing, skirt - chasing 
businessmen make seventeenth-cen- 
tury Tokyo resemble somewhat 
Scott Fitzgerald’s New York of the 
1920’s. 

There is also a group of modern 
writers, any one of whom can match 
in introspection the most autobi- 
ographical of Western novelists. 
Then, on another plane, there is the 
early - nineteenth - century novelist 
Ikku, whose Journey on Foot can 
best be described by picturing Laurel 
and Hardy in situations created by 
Jack Kerouac. 

The anthology tells us a great deal 
about the Japanese character — 
namely, that it does include a touch 
of quaintness and a touch of sav- 
agery, but that it includes much 
more besides. The anthology also 
permits us a glimpse into the minds 
of present-day Western intellectuals, 
by highlighting those facets of Japa- 
nese life that intrigue such investi- 
gators. 

One reason for the current in- 
terest in things Japanese is obvious. 
The Army and Navy took several 
thousand clerks and college boys 
during the War and made Japanese 
specialists out of them. Many of 
these have now matured into real 
scholars (and perhaps better still, 
into excellent translators) who have 
already begun to match the high 
quality of the handful of prewar 
Japanese scholars. 

The work of these moderns has 
found a ready market among some 
members of the reading public. For 
one thing, there is a certain quality 
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about the style of most Japanese 
masterpieces—a certain astringency, 
to use the closest approximation to 
the Japanese term —that appeals 
strongly to those who detest the 
plush, affluent nature of present- 
day American (and Japanese) civil- 
ization. 

But more than a question of style 
is involved. In the best Japanese 
works there is also an air of control- 
led tension that appeals to the West- 
ern mind. Those who appreciate 
the sense of striving and of in- 
completeness symbolized by Ameri- 
can skyscrapers, American jazz, and 
the American clash of ideas can ap- 
preciate the same qualities of mind 
in Japanese art and literature. 

Japanese masterworks portray a 
constant striving for unbalanced 
motion that contrasts, for instance, 
with Chinese love of order and of 
balance. This planned lack of sym- 
metry can be observed by compar- 
ing Japanese models with Chinese 
models in calligraphy, poetry, and 
even symbolism. The Chinese tend 
to use the yim and yang pattern, a 
circle of two interlocking commas, 
to represent the equilibrium of life, 
but the Japanese prefer a pattern of 
three comma-shaped figures rotat- 
ing in a circle to represent instead 
a life-generating cosmic force. 

Certainly this is an oversimplifi- 
cation of sixteen centuries of Japa- 
nese life and literature, especially of 
those several periods when Chinese 
models of government and manners 
were imposed from above. But there 
is enough truth in the picture to 
explain the current appeal of the 
writers presented in Keene’s an- 
thology to the tension-obsessed writ- 
ers and critics of the Western world. 


The Archetypal Feminine 


Our Mutual Friend 


SisTER M. Corona SHARP 


UCH of the later criticism 
of Charles Dickens has 
dealt with the sociologi- 

cal aspects of his work.’ Fred Boege 
notes a turning point with the ap- 
pearance of the aesthetic criticism 
made by Leavis, which was followed 
(with divergencies) by E. K. Brown, 
Robert Morse, and Dorothy Van 
Ghent.’ Morse* and later Miller‘ 
show a further development in 
Dickens criticism by pointing out 
the mythical symbolism in Our Mu- 
tual Friend. Edgar Johnson claims 
that the novel “is The Waste Land 
of Dickens’s work. Like that poem,” 
he says, “it resorts to the realm of 
myth,” and he refers to the mytho- 
logical image of drowning as the 
symbol of death and resurrection. In 
the light of these observations, it 
would seem that the rich mythical 
implications informing the novel are 
simply waiting to be explored. The 
following considerations are an at- 
tempt to do so. It will also be profit- 

*George Orwell, Dickens, Dali & Others: Studies in 
Popular Culture (New York, 1946) Edmund Wilson, 
“The Two Scrooges,” in The Wound and the Bow 
(London, 1952), Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens: 
His Tragedy and Triumph, 2 vols., (New York, 
1952), K. J. Fielding, Charles Dickens: A Critical 


Introduction (New York, 1958), Monroe Engel, The 
Maturity of Dickens (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 


"Fred W. Boege, “Recent Criticism of Dickens,” 
Nineteenth Century Fiction (December 1953) VIII, 
171-187. 

"Robert Morse, “Our Mutual Friend,” Partisan Re- 
view (March 1949) XVI, 277-289. 

*J. Hillis Miller, Charles Dickens: The World of 
His Novels (Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 

‘Johnson, II, 1043-1044. 


able to ascertain, as far as possibile, 
how the archetypal view embodied 
Dickens’s fullest vision of man. 

In Our Mutual Friend Dickens 
has presented a picture of London, 
with its ugly streets, filthy river, 
and foggy atmosphere—a repetition 
of -he picture given in earlier novels. 
Buc in this novel.the familiar scene 
is surcharged with mythical signifi- 
cance. 

The river is the most important 
non-human symbol. It is associated 
not only with the ordinary business 
of barges and boats, but also with 
the sinister trafficking in dead 
bodies, with murders and attempted 
murders, with suicide, and again 
with marriages and births. Its sur- 
face varies according to the circum- 
stances of human deed and natural 
location. Deeds of violence occur on 
or near it during the night; events 
of rejoicing take place close by dur- 
ing the day. Coursing through the 
City it is filthy and dark; flowing 
through the country it becomes 
lovely and bright. Its depths are sug- 
gestive of the primordial slime from 
which all things were made. Its sur- 
face reflects the fleeting joys of 
ephemeral man. 

The river leads to the ocean, the 
symbol of “primordial chaos,” which 
as Mircea Eliade shows, was subdued 
by the act of creation.® It is the 


*Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, 
Bollingen Series, XLVI (New York: Bollingen Foun- 
dation, 1954), p. 60. 
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source of life, indicates Paul Schmitt; 
“but these waters with their eternal 
nuptials are also forever devouring 
the created, the dead and the un- 
finished.”’ It is because of its rela- 
tion to the sea that the river gives 
birth, death, and rebirth.* 

In the human order the life-giving 
figure is the woman. “But the ele- 
mentary character of the Archetypal 
Feminine is far from containing only 
positive features. Just as the Great 
Mother can be terrible as well as 
good, so the Archetypal Feminine is 
not only a giver and protector of 
life but, as container, also holds fast 
and takes back; she is the goddess 
of life and death at once.’”® And: 
“Night sky, earth, underworld and 
primordial ocean are correlated with 
this feminine principle, which orig- 
inally appears as dark and darkly 
embracing.” Therefore, in the most 
primitive conceptions of birth and 
death, water was associated with the 
Archetypal Feminine; and in Our 
Mutual Friend water and the 
mother-type are related symbols. 
Furthermore, the mother-child im- 
age is derived from this relation. 

Finally, the image of the City 
symbolizes the waste land of the 
modern world. Inhabited by sinister 
or stupid, two-dimensional or posi- 
tively ghost-like figures, it is a desert 


"Paul Schmitt, “Ancient Mysteries and Their Trans- 
formation,” in The Mysteries: Papers from the Eranos 
Yearbooks, ed. Joseph Campbell, Bollingen Series, 
XXX, 2 (New York, 1955), 102n. 


"On the other hand, “since water is undifferentiated 
and elementary and is often uroboric, containing male 
elements side by side with the maternal, flowing and 
moving waters, such as streams, are bisexual and male 
and are worshiped as fructifiers and movers.” Erich 
Neumann, The Great Mother: An Analysis of the 
Archetype, trans. Ralph Manheim, Bollingen Series, 
XLVII (New York, 1955), 48. 

"Ibid., p. 45. 


*Ibid., pp. 211-212. 
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marked by the Veneerings’ camels, 
Silas Wegg’s stall, and the mounds 
of dust. Its solitary boast, that of 
vapid civilization, is ironically con- 
trasted with the positive savagery 
of life and death in the river’s ooze. 
Like a lowering monster the City 
sprawls on both sides of the river, 
polluting it with its offal.” 

The symbolic pattern becomes 
evident in the inter-relations of these 
images: ocean-river and mother- 
child, the symbols of fertility (birth 
Sdeath$rebirth), are confronted by 
the City, the symbol of barrenness. 
In their fusion, the former inter- 
penetrate the latter, imparting fe- 
cundity to the waste land, and joy 
and color to the dreary place. In 
this way a unified symbolic struc- 
ture reinforces the meaning of Our 
Mutual Friend. 

The novel opens with a scene on 
the river. Gaffer Hexam, the grisly 
scavenger, is watched with horror by 
Lizzie, his innocent daughter. At 
once the double dichotomy of 
the story appears. First, innocence 
faces perverseness. Gaffer perversely 
makes a living by preying on dead 
bodies. Later, an analogous situation 
arises when Lizzie faces Headstone’s 
perversion of love which breathes 
only death and destruction. Second, 
the civilized term of “business” is 
identified with the depth associations 
of primordial savagery. “Half savage 
as the man showed . . . with such 
dress as he wore seeming to be made 
out of the mud that begrimed his 
boat, still there was business-like 
usage in his steady gaze.””” 


1 . . . 
ms. . Desert regions inhabited by monsters . . . 


are assimilated to chaos,” and therefore have no 
celestial archetype. Eliade, p. 9. 


"Everyman Edition (London, 1907), p. 2. Subse- 
quent references are to this edition. 
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Innocence and perverseness, civili- 
zation and savagery: the river itself, 
and later the City as well—all this 
is presented as the scene of both 
sets of conflicting values. Lizzie’s 
innocence appears almost unaccount- 
able. Born and bred among the muck 
and stench of the river bank, help- 
ing her father, she is like a beautiful 
wild flower unexpectedly found 
growing on a rubbish heap. The de- 
votion which she lavishes on her half 
savage father seems wasted. But in 
reality Lizzie’s innocence has sprung 
from the same primordial ooze as 
the paternal demi-savagery. Both are 
inherent, not acquired. Lizzie is a 
child of the river, aware of, yet im- 
mune to the City’s pollution; and 
Gaffer’s savagery recognizes a Cali- 
banistic moral code. He requites her 
filial love with a clumsy affection, 
which proves to be more sincere than 
that of the brother whose innate 
savagery becomes corrupted by civ- 
ilization. 

The girl’s devotion is tested by 
Abbey Potterson: “Lizzie, come un- 
der my direction. Don’t fling your- 
self away, my girl, but be persuaded 
into being respectable and happy” 
(65). This is the voice of civilization 
arguing against the deeper urgency 
of feeling; and Lizzie rejects its 
counsels, because her heart is her 
guide; in this child of nature the 
passion of love is stronger than cal- 
culating reason. In spite of her sensi- 
bilities she cannot forfeit her home, 
the river. ‘““To please myself, I could 
not be too far from that river .. . I 
can’t get away from it... It’s no 
purpose of mine that I live by it 
still” (215). This power exercised 
by the river over Lizzie is super- 
human, as if wielded by a deity who 
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shapes the fate of its votary. Not 
only has it sustained her life, but 
it unites her with her lover when 
all seems lost, and the marriage is 
solemnized within view of the river. 
Charlie’s urging Lizzie to break 
from the river’s spell and mount 
upwards would have led her along 
his path of sterile ambition. In re- 
sisting him, she instinctively chooses 
the more human way and fertility 
triumphs over sterility. 

Although giving and sustaining 
life, like a deity and a mother, the 
river likewise claims it. The only 
deeds of extreme violence in the 
novel occur at or near the river; 
and eventually, the bodies of the vic- 
tims find their way into the water 
or mud. As destroyer, the river mag- 
netizes both Riderhood and Head- 
stone. Impelled by brute passions, 
these men are more vital than the 
colorless city dwellers. But the pri- 
mordial life of brute nature ends in 
violent death. The murder of Rad- 
foot and Riderhood and the at- 
tempted murder of John Harmon 
are caused by greed and hate. Head- 
stone’s suicide is the indirect result 
of passionate lust, envy, hate, and 
despair. His very appearance at the 
Lock casts a horrid light on the be- 
nign nature around it: “The boat 
went on, under the arching trees, 
and over their tranquil shadows in 
the water. The bargeman (Head- 
stone), skulking on the opposite 
bank of the stream, went on after 
it. Sparkles of light showed Rider- 
hood when and where the rower 
dipped his blades, until, even as he 
stood idly watching, the sun went 
down and the landscape was dyed 
red. And then the red had the ap- 
pearance of fading out of it and 
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mounting up to Heaven, as we 
say that blood, guiltily shed, does” 
(601) .*° 

The river is not only a scene of 
violence, but also a means of escape 
to a peaceful and happy existence. 
It leads out of the City, away from 
the corruption of civilization, into 
pure nature. Betty Higden’s pilgrim- 
age up the Thames is suffused with 
the radiance of innocence: 


In those pleasant little towns on Thames, 
you may hear the fall of the water over the 
weirs, or even, in still weather, the rustle of 
the rushes; and from the bridge you may see 
the young river, dimpled like a young child, 
playfully gliding away among the trees, un- 
polluted by the defilements that lie in wait 
for it on its course, and as yet out of hearing 
of the deep summons of the sea. It were too 
much to pretend that Betty Higden made 
out such thoughts; no; but she heard the 
tender river whispering to many like her- 
self, ““Come to me, come to me! When the 
cruel shame and terror you have so long fled 
from, most beset you, come to me! I am 
the Relieving Officer appointed by eternal 
ordinance to do my work . . . My breast 
is softer than the pauper-nurse’s; death in 
my arms is peacefuller than among pauper- 
wards. Come to me!” 

(478, italics mine) ** 


The eternal motherhood of the river 
is evident in this passage, and man- 
kind’s filial relationship with it is 
clearly established in the person of 


™This may be seen both in the context of the Bible 
* and of ancient pagan belief. In the former, innocent 
blood cries to heaven for vengeance; in the latter 
blood-guilt was proved by the renewed bleeding of 
the corpse in the presence of the murderer. Another 
instance in Our Mutual Friend of red light on the 
river used as a sinister omen occurs on page 69. 

“«The primal water as the womb, the breast of the 
mother, and the cradle, is a genuinely mythological 
image . . .” C. Kerényi, “The Primordial Child in Pri- 
mordial Times,” in C. G. Jung and C. Kerényi, Es- 
says on a Science of Mythology: The Myth of the 
Divine Child and the Mysteries of Eleusis, trans. 
R. F. C. Hull, Bollingen Series, XXII (New York, 
1949), 63. 
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Betty, herself a mother-type, now 
turned into an orphan. The refer- 
ence to the dimpled child indicates 
the benignity of this river-goddess- 
mother who appears in never-fading 
youth. It is enhanced by a later de- 
scription of Betty’s vision of children 
on the river: “. . . such confusion 
stole into her mind that she thought 
she saw the forms of her dead 
children and dead grandchildren 
peopling the barge, and waving their 
hands to her in solemn measure . . .” 
(481-482). Lizzie’s pristine inno- 
cence finds a parallel in Betty’s 
children. 

For innocent nature, death is 
merely a passage from one tranquil 
state to another. Betty’s death be- 
side the mill pond and her burial in 
a churchyard near the river shed 
peace on those attending her. Like 
Lizzie, she is an unconscious means 
of bringing John and Bella together. 
Out of death springs the promise of 
new life, of fertility. 

Fertility in the natural order is 
strongly emphasized in the Wilfer- 
Rokesmith wedding. Naturally 
enough, the time of year is summer, 
with the sun shining brightly, when 
the bride and her father take the 
steamboat down to Greenwich for 
the ceremony. As the lover Eugene 
followed the “river-road” out to 
seek some hope of Lizzie’s love, so 
Bella follows it in the opposite di- 
rection to find the fruition of all 
her hopes. Water and color images 
figure in the description of the wed- 
ding dinner: “Specimens of all the 
fishes that swim in the sea surely had 
swum their way to it (the meal), 
and if samples of the fishes of divers 
colours that made a speech in the 
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Arabian Nights... and then jumped 
out of the frying-pan, were not to 
be recognized, it was only because 
they had all become of one hue by 
being cooked in batter among the 
whitebait. And the dishes being sea- 
soned with Bliss . . . were of perfect 
flavour, and the golden drinks had 
been bottled in the golden age and 
hoarding up their sparkles ever 
since.” (633) *° 

The feast takes place in the little 
room overlooking the river, where 
some time previously Bella had en- 
joyed her vision of the ships putting 
out to sea to return to her laden 
with treasure (301). The mercenary 
character of that vision has faded 
by now, leaving only the remem- 
brance of the glow and exaltation. 
Why John Rokesmith (Harmon) 
had not been on one of those ships 
is of course explained by the narrow- 
ness of Bella’s mind which at that 
time could not encompass the ideal 
of a man beyond material wealth 


“The fish is likewise a mythical symbol of fer- 
tility. See Kerényi, pp. 63-69. 
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(634). But soon the theme of physi- 
cal fertility will be heightened by 
the emerging spiritual vitality. 
Bella’s impending trial will confirm 
her transformation from a worship- 
per of money to a person engaged 
in the vital relationship of love, 
which is personified in the child. 
To mark this last stage in Bella’s 
development, the image of the ship 
will again appear. Although a bit 
sentimental, this image has its place 
in the fertility-sterility theme: “The 
winds and tides rose and fell a cer- 
tain number of times . . . the ship 
upon the ocean made her voyage 
safely, and brought a baby Bella 
home” (715). 

The river as a life-giving power 
is also associated with the marriage 
of Lizzie and Eugene. But before 
considering this event in its entirety, 
it would be necessary to survey the 
third function of the river, that of 
regenerating principle.” 

“These materials will be treated in another article 


in the next issue of The University of Kansas City 
Review. 


For a Teacher 


SISTER Mary JANET 


Islanded on your booked desk, 

slip of green in seven leaves now cradles 
in a vial of kindly water and your fingers 
stretch to linger on these briefer leaves 


tenderly. 


As here this green life, young yet 

for earth’s dark nourishment, first spreads 
through water’s willingness its roots, so I 
in the kindness of your mind find 


nursery. 


Coromandel Coast 


HELEN SINGER 


—As to the rhythm of a Carnatic drum 


Just enough of high blue in this early blue morning tropic 

To ring up on a tuning fork the blue over the high dry 

Gray bayberry in the land of the dry pure 

Puritans. To say I would wish to 

Be in New England is error. In that spare 

Bare temperate could I see 

Women carrying the jars on their heads from the well, like a gold 
ovoid over those of hips and breasts? 

Goats’ narrow-faced, black-and-white smilings? 


I would not be in New England; what, I suppose, I do wish 

Lying here watching the sun heat rise, through the net preparing to face 

The day, and the night’s mosquitoes, is to be— 

Here, in India. But with 

Something of the dry bone and challenge of that other shore. 

Something of the specific tall cries 

Of shorebirds there, in this cross-talk of parrot and kaw-kaw crow. I 
could do with 

The set hard faces of her fishermen in foam, and the inbred 

Fishtown children there, who need not beg. 

But have not the grace and freshness of dusty these: 

On whose shoulders death sits, whose eyes and teeth are a light 

In the thunder of rain. 


What I want I suppose (get up and clothe yourself) is 

The recognized maternal voices of rocks there, giving rock-ribbed 

To-me-sensible orders. Whoever had that, with palm trees? And this 
surf, not ours. 

I am not deeply shaken 

Yet, to whatever tone this earth rings 

On those who are its upwash, urchins, shells; who call Sita, the Furrow, 
a Queen, 


And Shiva’s son, peacock-borne, Lord. 


If indeed it rings any. 
And though tonight I shall listen hard at broadcast and temple courtyard, 
learning 


Of song, of gong, of elbow by drum, this is the sorrow: that perhaps I 
shall not, then or now, 


Know whether this land and sea talk; to whom; or what sense it is that 
they say. 


Wait say the weed water-standings. Stay says every stiff water-gleam 
painted 

Hair of the buffalo wader whose horns cur] 

Back, black, as if listening. Wait. Wait. Even now, new, do you care to 
leave? 


The Boy Who Whipped Roses 


HELEN SINGER 


There was a company of daisies in the yard. 

They came up unexpectedly, and tall. 

And through that summer the world was quiet and cool as silver, 
While the snails ate the green leaves of the plantings. 


One noon across the street where the roses were redder, 
As they always are, we saw a boy with, we said, something 
Of Huckleberry Finn to his look and manner. 

Slim; straw-hat; in his hand a 

Flexible wand, maybe willow. 


When what did he do but cracking his stick like a bull-whip, 
Aim at a rose, and shatter the innocent petals? 

Over and over he struck, until it was bare as a bud. 

But surely a bud no more. Then he aimed at another. 


Now in all this world of reason, is there an explanation 

Why this young de Sade should shatter the innocent roses? 

Was he trained by some Fagin into this life of crime, or 

Did it come natural to him, as the hat and the sunburned nose did— 


Huck Finn and the Marquis in one? 

For a week, we were frightened of boys with wands. 
Clearly, there is more to California than meets the eye. 
When what meets the eye is roses—roses. 


Why Does Vanderbank Not Propose? 


GERALD LEVIN 


RITICS SOMETIMES make 
C little of the last two books 
of The Awkward Age, re- 
garding them as an epilogue to the 
earlier events of the novel. The 
reason for this is that the suspense 
centers on whether Vanderbank will 
or will not propose, and when he 
does not do so in his crucial conver- 
sation with Nanda at Mr. Long- 
don’s country house, the climax ap- 
pears to be reached. Such a view is 
reinforced by Van’s indecisiveness, 
a quality which makes his long hesi- 
tation seem a withdrawal. The usual 
interpretation is that, knowing how 
he hesitates, Mrs. Brook gets him 
out of the way and works to get 
Mr. Longdon to adopt Nanda. F. W. 
Dupee’s remark is typical: “Mrs. 
Brook exerts herself to discourage 
this senseless attachment [between 
Van and Nanda], not merely be- 
cause Vanderbank is without funds 
but because she knows—alas, she has 
been in love with him herself—that 
he is constitutionally indecisive . . . 
And Nanda will be strung along 
until it is too late for her to find 
anyone else. Mrs. Brook’s main ef- 
fort, then, goes into hastening Van- 
derbank’s withdrawal by putting 
him on the spot in various ways, 
all subtle and excruciating.” 

But Books IX and X are not an 
epilogue to the events of Books VII 
and VIII because, regardless of ap- 
pearances, Van does not withdraw 
entirely before Mrs. Brook’s wither- 


17. W. Dupee, Henry James (London, 
p. 199. 


1951), 


ing barrage, but rather makes his 
decision to propose in Book IX— 
and then does not. His final inter- 
view with Nanda in Book X shows 
why. It is true, as numerous critics 
point out, that Van is basically in- 
decisive and fears (as James indi- 
cates in the Preface) that Nanda 
knows too much; it is also true that 
he recognizes that his previous af- 
fair with Mrs. Brook makes it diffi- 
cult for him to propose marriage to 
her daughter. But these are obstacles 
that he manages to overcome before 
he finally decides, in Book IX, to 
propose. 

The awkward situation exists for 
Van, it may be recalled, because 
Mr. Longdon, an elderly gentleman 
who has befriended Nanda, wants 
to get her away from her mother, 
Mrs. Brookenham, whom he despises. 
Mrs. Brook has dedicated her life to 
good talk, which mostly centers on 
the sordid marital affairs of her 
friends, she lives beyond her means, 
and worst of all, she is corrupting 
the eighteen-year-old Nanda by al- 
lowing her to mix with the grown- 
ups. So, upon the urging of the hy- 
pocritical Duchess—who wants 
Nanda out of the way so that she 
can get the unattractive but wealthy 
Mitchett for her niece, Aggie—he 
approaches his one friend in Mrs. 
Brook’s circle, Vanderbank, in the 
belief that the younger man can 
save the girl, and he offers him an 
unspecified sum if he will marry 
Nanda. Noncommittal about the 
offer, Van asks for time to con- 
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sider it. What Mr. Longdon does 
not know is that Van and Mrs. 
Brook were once in love. Mrs. 
Brook thinks she knows Van well, 
and when, against the expressed 
wishes of Mr. Longdon, he informs 
her of the offer, she tells him that 
he will not propose because he will 
be proud. She is right at least about 
his not proposing, for time passes 
and, to the chagrin of Mr. Longdon, 
Van does nothing. Eventually (Book 
VII), Nanda invites Van to Mr. 
Longdon’s country house, where she 
is on an extended visit, and proceeds 
to put him on the spot about pro- 
posing marriage when she speaks of 
how little she has “overwhelmed” 
him.” 

The moment is a bad one for 
Van, partly because he does not 
know whether Nanda suspects any- 


thing: “He sprang up indeed, after 
an instant, as if he had been in- 


finitely touched . . . there was in 
fact on Vanderbank’s part quite the 
look of the man .. . in suspense 
about himself. The most initiated 
observer of all would have been poor 
Mr. Longdon . . . the sign of whose 
tension would have been a smoth- 
ered ‘Ah, if he doesn’t do it now!’ 
Well, Vanderbank didn’t do it 
‘now,’ and the long, odd irrelevant 
sigh that he gave out might have 
sufficed as the record of his re- 
covery from a peril lasting just long 
enough to ‘be measured (p. 284).” 

Even though Van does not pro- 
pose, Nanda persuades Mitchy—who 
wants to marry her—that he should 
marry Aggie. With Mitchy gone, 
Mrs. Brook—who had been count- 
ing on him for Nanda—at a dinner 


*Henry James, The Awkward Age (London, 1948), 
p. 283. Subsequent references are to this edition. 
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party attended by Mr. Longdon and 
Van, recalls her daughter home and 
exposes her corruption in such a 
way that Mr. Longdon realizes that 
he must take Nanda away, if only 
out of pity. Mrs. Brook assumes 
rightly that he will make Nanda 
rich (Book VIII). Five months later 
Van unexpectedly appears and an- 
nounces to Mrs. Brook that he has 
come to see Nanda (Book IX), but 
after talking with Mrs. Brook he 
changes his mind and leaves. A few 
months later, after she has separate 
interviews with Mitchy and Van, 
Nanda goes away with Mr. Long- 
don (Book X). 

In a recent discussion of the 
novel, H. K. Girling argues that Van 
does not propose in Book VII be- 
cause he does not know how to 
cope with Mr. Longdon’s settlement 
upon Nanda. I cannot agree because 
when Mr. Longdon makes the offer, 
Van is clearly not embarrassed, and 
when Mr. Longdon suggests to him 
that if he wants to he can wrap 
himself in his majesty and pretend 
to be insulted, Van protests that if 
he were to accept he would “make 
short work of any vulgar interpre- 
tation” as to his motive (p. 223). 

Girling is on firmer ground in 
pointing to the conflict between 
Van’s prejudices and sympathies. 
Nanda “knows too that, in the eyes 
of Van, the object of her love, she 
is stained by her knowledge of good 
and evil, and hence her own fair 
front is also marred . . . For Van's 
prejudices overcome his sympathies; 
he would choose little Aggie in pref- 
erence to Nanda. His intelligence 

. may range wide, but his love 
for Nanda cannot cast out his fear 
of her knowledge because he lacks 
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‘the excuse of passion’.’”” 

Because of this conflict Van is 
basically ambivalent — toward his 
friends, toward Nanda, and toward 
himself. Thus, he tells Mr. Long- 
don: “If I tell you... that I’ve 
that sort of fulcrum for salvation 
which consists at least in a deep con- 
sciousness and the absence of a rag 
of illusion, I shall appear to say that 
I’m different from the world I live 
in and to that extent present myself 
as superior and fatuous (p. 27).” 
Possessed by the “sacred terror,” he 
wants to avoid hypocrisy even 
though, as Mrs. Brook points out to 
him, he is incapable of anything 
“straightforward.” It is this ambi- 
valence that conditions his failure 
to propose in Book VII when Nanda 
provides him with an opportunity; 
it is not, however, the cause. 

The cause is Mrs. Brook, who puts 
obstacles in his way from the mo- 
ment she hears about the offer. The 
first of these is his indecisiveness— 
that is, she tries to persuade Van 
that he will be true to his nature 
and will do nothing. Thus, when he 
informs her of the offer, she sin- 
cerely tells him that to count on 
him is to count on a “blank”; fur- 
thermore, she tells him and Mitchy 
he will not like to appear to be 
taking a bribe: “ “He won’t want, 
on the one hand—out of kindness 
for Nanda—to have the money sup- 
pressed; and yet he won’t want to 
have the pecuniary question mixed 
up with the matter — to look, in 
short, as if he had had to be paid. 
He’s like you, you know — he’s 
proud; and it will be there we shall 

8H. K. Girling, “‘Wonder’ and ‘Beauty’ in The 


Awkward Age,” Essays in Criticism, VIII (October, 
1958), 377. 
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break down (p. 247)’.” 

But Van does not allow her to 
pin him to the truth about himself. 
He replies: ‘“‘What’s really ‘supe- 
rior’ in her is that, though I sud- 
denly show her an interference with 
a favourite plan, her personal re- 
sentment is nothing—all she wants 
is to see what may really happen, 
to take in the truth of the case and 
make the best of that. She offers 
me the truth, as she sees it, about 
myself, and with no nasty elation 
if it does chance to be the truth 
that suits her best. It was a charm- 
ing, charming stroke (pp. 248-249, 
italics mine) ’.” 

Her “favourite plan” is, of 
course, Nanda’s golden future, but 
by this time Mrs. Brook realizes that 
Van is no longer an interference be- 
cause Nanda will most probably 
have the money whether she mar- 
ries or not, and she realizes, in ad- 
dition, that she does not want to 
lose Van. Having decided to keep 
Van, she is alert to the possibility 
that he may not be as disturbed by 
the “bribe” as she would like to 
believe, and, furthermore, that he 
may have overcome his fear of 
Nanda’s corruption. Accordingly, at 
the dinner party, she takes Nanda 
back because she fears that Van 
will propose. With Nanda at home, 
he cannot, because his scruple is in 
the drawing room downstairs. Why, 
then, does she make a scene when 
she can have her daughter back for 
the asking? The answer is that she 
wants so to frighten Mr. Longdon 
that she can be absolutely sure of 
him. She does not have to frighten 
Van. 

What certain critics do not see is 
that Mrs. Brook continues to place 
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obstacles in his path as late as Book 
IX, after Nanda has returned to her 
mother’s house. That she is still 
worried is clear from Book IX, 
Chapter XXXII, when her husband 
speaks of going to Van to ask him 
what his intentions are. Mrs. Brook 
is thoroughly alarmed and keeps him 
from doing so. The explanation for 
her alarm most probably is that she 
fears Van will propose, in spite of 
his long hesitation. 

Her fear is confirmed when, five 
months after the dinner party, Van 
unexpectedly appears and asks for 
Nanda. Mrs. Brook senses that she 
has failed and that he has come to 
propose. Waiting to go up to see 
Nanda alone, he talks to Mrs. Brook 
of her “wonderful performance” at 
the dinner party, a performance 
which left him “more or less bruised 
and buried (p. 361).” Yet his pres- 
ence suggests that he has somehow 
managed to climb out of the ruins. 
Acting on her intuition, Mrs. Brook 
cleverly insinuates that there may 
be standing in his path Nanda’s ob- 
ligation to Mitchy, for whose un- 
happy marriage Nanda is responsi- 
ble. She does not openly press the 
point that Van has an obligation to 
herself as well. However, as he pre- 
pares to go to Nanda, she does bring 
out subtly that she is in doubt about 
why he has come: “ “Don’t I want, 
you mean, to find out before you 
go up what you want? Shall you be 
too disappointed . . . if I say that, 
as I shall probably learn, as we used 
to be told as children, “‘all in good 
time,” I can wait till the light comes 
out of itself?’ (p. 368)” 

Recognizing her anxiety, Van 
cannot act. Aware of the awkward- 
ness of proposing to Nanda when 
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her mother is still in love with him, 
he leaves without seeing her. Ironi- 
cally, his leaving is an act of “kind- 
ness,” as Mrs. Brook sees and ex- 
ploits by sending her husband to tell 
Nanda that Van has left without 
going upstairs and, later, by sending 
Mitchy to inform Mr. Longdon. 
She is not, however, to keep Van. 
Only at the end is he to find out 
what she meant when she told him 
earlier that Nanda “hates me enough 
for anything (p. 236).” 

Girling interprets the final inter- 
view between Nanda and Van in 
this way: “The state of tragic ac- 
ceptance reached by Nanda is de- 
monstrated in her last interview 
with Van. After a long absence, he 
comes at her summons, and then 
with practised adroitness, he evades 
the unspoken appeal she makes for 
herself, so that she has to take the 
responsibility for smoothing over 
his refusal, allowing him to depart 
with his social tact unimpaired. He 
chatters her love to its death. She, 
having offered him her love, pre- 
sents him with a graceful exit... 
She therefore turns the appeal for 
herself into an appeal for her 
mother .. .” (Girling, 378). 

I cannot agree with this interpre- 
tation. For Nanda has fallen in with 
her mother’s plan to work Mr. 
Longdon, and she herself worked to 
get Mitchy married so that Van 
would have one less excuse not to 
propose. She has become, in her own 
words, “‘a sort of a little drain-pipe 
with everything flowing through 
(p. 295).” At the end of the novel, 
she has her mother in mind when 
she invites Van to tea and takes her 
revenge by making it virtually im- 
possible for him to “see” Mrs. Brook 
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on their old terms. She accomplishes 
this by begging him not to neglect 
her mother. 


But I believe that Girling is right 
that Nanda cannot belong com- 
pletely either to the world of her 
mother or to that of Mr. Longdon. 
For later, when Mr. Longdon comes 
to take her away permanently, she 
breaks down and cries, while Mr. 
Longdon watches helplessly. Her 
tears are an admission that she loves 
Van and yet has acted horribly in 
destroying her mother’s happiness 
and in working to get from Mr. 
Longdon what she can. Thus, she 
tells him she wrote to Van to come 
in order to show Mr. Longdon how 
badly Van has acted. It is she who 
is the “horrible impossibility”: 
“What I did more than anything 
else write to him for .. . was that— 
with whatever idea you had—you 
should see for yourself how he could 
come and go (p. 447).” 

In his last conversation with 
Nanda, Van implies that he cannot 
marry her because he must take the 
consequences of having been in so 
deep with her mother: “A person 
should take the consequences . . . 
and see a person through?... There’s 
an immense deal in that, I admit— 
I admit. I’m bound to say I don’t 
know quite what I did—one does 
these things, no doubt, with a fine 
unconsciousness: I should have 
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thought indeed it was the other way 
round. But I assure you I accept 
all consequences and all responsibili- 
ties (p. 417).” With a “fine un- 
consciousness” he has fallen in love 
at different times with both mother 
and daughter, an accident that, in 
his words, is one among a “compli- 
cation of accidents (p. 421).” What 
he does not say is that Mrs. Brook 
has done much to produce the com- 
plication. 

In a poignant farewell, he tries 
to explain that he has a justification 
for his neglect of her and that she 
should defend him to Mr. Longdon: 
“I’ve been a brute, and I didn’t 
mean it, and I couldn’t help it. But 
there it is. Say a good word for me. 
Show him somehow or other that 
I’m not a brute (p. 421).” 

Thus, Van has not been indecisive 
in the way that is usually suggested. 
Nor is his fear of the delicate situa- 
tion created by the “bribe,” or of 
Nanda herself, the reason that he 
leaves without seeing her on the 
fateful day. Nothing short of a pro- 
posal could make up for his neglect 
of her, and having seen Mrs. Brook, 
he could not propose. At the end, 
he faces with Nanda the truth about 
himself and' the futility of their 
love. Like Nanda, who in her con- 
fession to Mr. Longdon admits the 
truth about herself and accepts re- 
sponsibility for what she has done, 
Van has passed “the awkward age.” 
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